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SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD" 
EpWARD RocHIe Harpy, Jr. 
General Theological Seminary, New York City 


J 


In words familiar to us all St. Paul observes that in Christ 
there is “neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.’’’* This is usually, and 
| think correctly, not taken to mean that the Apostle’s ideal is 
the abolition of human distinctions in a blank uniformity. His 
own love for the figure of the Body with its various members 
suggests rather the maintenance of differences, freed from the 
stigma of inferiority, in the harmony of corporate life. We were 
reminded last year of the importance of the Barbarian, that is 
the non-Greek element in the Christian tradition.” My subject 
in this address is one of the chief representatives of another ele- 
ment—the Roman. Neither in the passage just quoted nor 
in the similar one in Galatians does the Roman appear in St. 
Paul’s listing of the differences capable of being united in 
Christ. But St. John tells us that the trtu/4s upon the cross 
of Jesus was written in Latin as well as in Hebrew and Greek. 
Pious as well as scholarly comment has seen in his emphasis 
on this point a reference to the place of Roman along with 
Greek and Jew in the Christian body, and in so doing has 
probably sensed correctly the intent of the Evangelist. Cer- 
tainly the Roman striving for liberty under law is of great con- 
cern for us today, when the alternative to law appears to be not 
anarchy but despotism. It is true that Rome was not notably 
successful in achieving this goal either under the Republic or 
the Empire. But may it not be that this was one more case of 
a natural human aspiration which could only be a magnificent 
dream until fulfilled in Christ? We wish forever to be able to 
say to our rulers, as the Roman who is to be my subject wrote to 
his Emperor, that they preside over a commonwealth of free 
men, not over an aggregation of slaves. The phrase was a fa- 

1 Presidential address read at the meeting of the Society on December 29, 1942. 
la Colossians 3:11. 


2 F. W. Buckler, ‘‘ Barbarian and Greek—and Church History,’’ Church History, 
XI, 3-32. 
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miliar one in later Roman writing, evidently one of those impor- 
tant commonplaces which everybody picks up in school, as we 
learn the words “sweet land of liberty” before we realize why 
iiberty is sweet. It appears rather startlingly as a warning in a 
letter to the Emperor Phocas: 


For there is this difference between the kings of the gentiles and the 
Emperors of the res publica, that the kings of the gentiles are lords of 
slaves, but the Emperors of the res publica are lords of free men.® 


A res publica of freemen scarcely seems to the ordinary student 
to be an apt description of the Byzantine Empire. In part this 
is because we have misunderstood the Byzantine Empire, in part 
because, to the credit of the late Romans, they did not abandon 
their ideal even when political practice failed to exemplify it. 

Lest too much be expected of this address, however, I must 
again note that I do not intend to discuss the Roman strain in 
Christianity in general, but only one of its outstanding ex- 
emplars. My title has perhaps already informed you that the 
subject is to be Gregory the Great. Nor am I in a position, as 
deliverers of presidential addresses often are, to summarize the 
conclusions of long years of study. I aspire to offer an introduc- 
tion to Gregorian studies rather than a summary of them. The 
field is one in which several distinguished scholars have labored 
during the last two generations; a chapter on the activities of 
St. Gregory is the almost compulsory beginning of every text- 
book of medieval church history. Perhaps just for that reason, 
it may be worth while to see how matters stand, and where per- 
haps further advance is possible. If J pause to discuss a few 
problems in detail, it will be mainly by way of illustration. I am 
convinced that the activities of St. Gregory have a special in- 
terest for a time which, like his, is one of the coilapse of tradi- 
tions and the rise of a new international system. But I hope 
that these modern applications will appear sufficiently clearly in 
the subject-matter itself to need little further emphasis on my 
part. 


I 


The first task of the student of Gregory the Great is the 
mastery of the Gregorian corpus—lI do not, | hasten to add, 


3 Gregory the Great, Epistles, xiii, 34 (the Epistles are quoted by Ewald and 
Hartmann’s numbers). 
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claim to speak as one who has attained. For the Eprstles there 
is the edition of Ewald and Hartmann. The charming and even 
amusing character of the Dialogues has led to the reprinting of 
an old English translation, in addition to the various versions of 
Book II, the Life and Miracles of St. Benedict, which have been 
made in recent years.“ Of the Pastoral Care there are several 
editions, although they can scarcely be called easily available. 
For the text of the Homulies and Moralia one must resort to the 
discouraging pages of Migne and for translations of the Epistles 
and Moralia to the scarcely less discouraging volumes of the 
Post-Nicene Fathers and the Oxford Library of the Fathers 
respectively. One would like to express the hope that there may 
be critical editions of the Homilies and Moralia before long. A 
wider circle than now reads the writings of Gregory would, I 
am sure, welcome an attractive volume of selections from his 
works, or perhaps a complete version of one or both series of 
Homilies. As far as I know, the only sections of either now 
available in English are the excerpts, typical but not extensive, 
to be found in any version of the Roman Breviary. 

But, if the sources are only fairly easy to reach, the student 
cannot complain that they have not been carefully worked over 
by writers of recent times. Gregory’s own writings are so ex- 
tensive, and other direct sources of information about him so 
few, that the obvious method of writing his life is to arrange 
the information contained in his works in some systematic or- 
der. Such was the procedure of John the Deacon in the ninth 
century, and of the Maurist editors in the seventeenth; their ex- 
ample has been quite properly followed by more recent writers. 
Gregory occupies a more central place in Hodgkin’s volume on 
The Lombard Invasion than any of the shadowy Lombard 
kings.” Early in the present century he was treated in Dudden’s 
two valuable volumes, excellent specimens of the type of scholar- 
ship referred to as solid. More recently he was the subject of 
one of the last works of Batiffol, in which one notes with pleas- 
ure that the scholar’s gown and the Monsignor’s cloak have not 
obscured the charm of the French writer.’ 


4 The Dialogues of Gregory the Great, tr. P. W., edited Edmund G. Gardner 
(London and Boston, 1911). 

5 Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders (Oxford, 1895), V, ‘‘Lombard In- 
vasion.’? 

6 F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great (London, 1905). 

7 Pierre Batiffol, Saint Grégoire le Grand (Paris, 1927); English translation by 
John L. Stoddard (London, 1929). 
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These writers, and others who have handled Gregory’s 
career or particular aspects of it, have remained almost entirely 
dependent upon the information which he himselt gives us. 
Gregorian studies are an excellent example of the principle 
which I learned from a former President of this Society, that 
while the historian may dedicate himself to recording what 
really happened, or how things really developed, he is limited 
in fact to answering the question “what do the documents in- 
dicate?’ I fear that at times the careful use of Gregory as a 
source has led to a practical depreciation of Gregory as an actor 
in the events which his writings record. No fundamental re- 
vision of the established account of Gregory is called for. But 
I believe that a more synthetic approach from the point of view 
of the historian rather than the biographer, putting each aspect 
of his life in its appropriate context, will in time make not only 
his historical position but his personal contribution and his own 
character stand out more clearly than they do at present. The 
program of Gregorian studies involves one in inquiry into almost 
every aspect of the period. At times the central figure with 
whom one begins seems to disappear among the numerous 
movements of life and thought which converge on his career. 
But finally, I believe, one discovers that his position is central 
and his reputation not undeserved. 


IIT 


The two aspects of Gregory’s life from which | propose to 
illustrate these observations are the activities of the statesman 
and the pastor. The quotation which rises almost unbidden to 
the mind as one opens Gregory’s correspondence is sollicitudo 
omnium ecclesiarum, “the care of all the churches.’* His own 
observations about the solemnity with which the office of the 
ruler in the church should be undertaken had a special reference 
to his own case, and the position to which he was called, that 
of successor of Peter and bishop of the church which was the 
head of all churches.* To the theoretical discussion of the papal 
claims Gregory’s writings make rather less contribution than 
we might expect—a good deal less, I believe, than those of Saint 
Leo over a century before. His practical activities as pope are 


8 II Corinthians 11:28. 
9 e. g., Epistles xiii, 40. 
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his important contribution to the history of the office. Among 
them his direct conflicts with the rival prelate of New Rome 
are on the whole of less significance than his fulfillment of the 
normal functions of his office. It has become customary to de- 
scribe Gregory’s work by surveying a series of concentric circles, 
so to speak, and dealing with what he did at Rome, in Italy, for 
the West, and in relation with the rest of the Church Universal. 
His career as civil and ecclesiastical statesman had most play in 
his relations with the Lombards in Italy and with the Western 
church outside the peninsula. His relations with the western 
nations and with political and ecclesiastical affairs within the 
Empire brought him into contact with several aspects of the 
age-long problem of the relation between supernatural religion 
and the natural state. Here we see Gregory the statesman in 
both the political and the ecclesiastical spheres. 

Important developments were under way in Gregory’s 
time in several parts of the Christian West, and with all of them 
he had some connection. His contacts with Spain were personal 
rather than strictly official—friendly correspondence with 
Leander of Seville, including the gift of the pallium (which at 
this time was an honor appropriate to, rather than one neces- 
sary for, an archbishop), and a polite exchange of notes with 
the first Catholic king of the Visigoths, some years after his 
conversion. With the acceptance of Catholicism at Toledo in 
589 Roman and Goth were united in one faith in communion 
with the Roman See and nothing more was necessary for the 
Roman bishop than to welcome the long-desired event. In 
France Gregory could not but recognize the unhappy condition 
of the church, a natural result of its control by a disorderly 
dynasty and an aristocracy which often seemed to combine the 
worst features of Roman and barbarian. His efforts to secure 
direct reforms of abuses, especially careless and simoniacal 
ordinations, through the monarchs and the hierarchy led to no 
particular results in his time. What was of more significance 
was his encouragement of monasticism, which in later years was 
to be the agent of the reform of the Gallican church. Columban’s 
letter to him from Luxeuil, although its immediate purpose was 
to persuade the pope of the Irish position on the Easter con- 
troversy, is sufficient indication that the better elements in Gaul 
were sure that the Pope was on their side. 

If in Spain little active interference was needed, and in Gaul 
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few results were obtained, the pride of Gregory’s pontificate 
was the English mission. Although the mission to Kent was 
not the chief source of the conversion of the English, it was the 
first Christian impact on them, and later became the center 
around which the English church achieved its organization. The 
distribution of credit for the early mission to England among 
Rome, Iona, and other sources has been argued with more heat 
than the question deserves. It is sufficiently clear and sufficient- 
ly important that Canterbury became what Gregory had planned 
that London and York should be, the center of a new church 
organized on the specifically Roman model of regularity and 
order. The mission of Augustine was in more ways than one 
a return of the Romans to the province they had abandoned 
nearly two centuries before. Gregory’s abandoned scheme for 
the organization of two ecclesiastical provinces of London and 
York indicates that plans were made on the basis of some civil 
or ecclesistical record of conditions in Roman Britain, which 
he now hoped to revive in another form. If the details worked 
out differently, the spirit remained, and the Gregorian impulse 
was responsible for the comings and goings between Rome and 
England which played so large a part in the first century of the 
English church. An interesting and sometimes neglected il- 
tustration of this Anglo-Saxon romanitas is the way that Canter- 
bury reproduced in parvo the ecclesiastical life of Rome. Within 
the walls was the cathedral, a small-scale reproduction of a 
Roman basilica, near which lived the bishop, like the pope at the 
Lateran with his clerical household. Outside was the Mon- 
astery of SS. Peter and Paul, corresponding to the extra-mural 
hasilicas of Rome with their attached monasteries. The Roman 
model appears even more clearly in the reproduction of such 
definitely local shrines as those of St. Pancras and the Four 
Crowned Martyrs.’® King Ethelbert, moreover, was expected 
to assume a relation to the English church similar to that which 
the emperor held towards the church within the Empire. His 
laws made due provision for the rights of the church, while it 
promoted the temporal as well as the eternal welfare of his king- 
dom. Mutual understanding made unnecessary any definite de- 
limitation of the relation of church and state. This was sup- 


10 Cf. descriptions in R. H. Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons (Oxford, 1935), 
I, 269-273; A. W. Clapham, English Romanesque Architecture before the Con- 
quest, (Oxford, 1930), 17-33; the Church of the Quatuor Coronati in Bede, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, I, 7. 
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posed to be true at Rome. and came closer to actualization in 
England. The spirit of Gregory rather than specific instruc- 
tions, still less mere nostalgia on the part of Augustine, was 
responsible for this little Rome in Anglo-Saxon England. That 
Gregory was behind it all was well remembered by the English. 
For two generations the clergy of Canterbury were still the 
“disciples of blessed Gregory.”"* The eighth-century council 
which ordered the feasts of St. Gregory and St. Augustine to 
be observed as major festivals in the English church affection- 
ately noted that Augustine 


being sent to the English by the said Pope, our father Gregory, first 
brought the knowledge of the faith, the sacrament of Baptism, and the 
notice of the heavenly country.’? 


Gregory’s personal interest in the English mission is again 
reflected in the careful and sensible, if rather belated, answers, 
which he gave to Augustine’s queries on a series of practical 
problems. When in the Moralia he refers to the triumphs of the 
preachers of the Cross, it again comes to his mind that Alleluia 
is now sung in the once barbarous land of Britain.’* I cannot 
help noting as we pass that in the rather gay tone of this ref- 
erence there is either a memory, or if one must be sceptical, the 
germ of the famous story of Gregory’s remarks on seeing the 
Angle slave boys in the market-place at Rome. While such a 
series of pious bon mots as the story credits to Gregory are 
scarcely to be expected even of a saint, it is a pity to exclude the 
lighter touch altogether from one whose life was on the whole 
so intensely serious. Though not exactly given to puns, Gregory 
was not incapable of that form of relaxation even when ex- 
pressing serious thoughts. That he sometimes considered light- 
ness to be in place in the approach to solemn themes I should ven- 
ture to prove from his observation, with reference to the wealth 
of Scripture, that the sacred writings resemble ‘a kind of river, 
both shallow and deep, in which the lamb may find a footing and 
the elephant float at large.””""' 

In the fate of the English mission one may, I believe, see a 
typical example of the Gregorian influence on the course of his- 
tory. Gregory did not plan any startling innovations, and what 

11 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, TV, 2. 
12 Council of Cloveshoe, 747, Canon 17. 


13 xxvii, 21 (11). 
14 Moralia, proem.; ef. discussion in Dudden, op. cif., I, 196-198. 
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took place was in many respects different from what he had 
planned. But the credit for maintaining the Roman tradition 
and applying it with good sense to a new situation belonged to 
the impulse which came from him rather than to the lesser men 
by whom the details were worked out. Consoling as the news 
of successes in England was to Gregory, he would doubtless 
have been startled at the extensive results which ultimately fol- 
lowed. From the English church came Willibrord and Boni- 
face, and the whole Germanic mission. From that, in no small 
degree, came the reform of the Frankish church and the move- 
ments which led to Roman unity in organization and liturgy in 
the eighth century. And as the Roman scheme in Kent in- 
volved new rights for Ethelbert as well as a see for Augustine, 
the shadow of the emperor as well as ihe local pontiff, so the 
attempt to revive the Roman world in the West led into the 
struggle of emperor and pope, the law and clerical heads of the 
res publica. But that is another story. Yet Gregory’s [English 
policy does suggest that there came to his mind the vision of a 
broader Christian world, into which the northern nations would 
be reborn, but with their past not annihilated, any more than 
that of Greece and Rome had been. One of his best-known re- 
sponses to Augustine is along the lines summed up in the 
phrase, ‘Burn the idols and consecrate the temples,” although 
not so incisively expressed. We owe to the Gregorian policy in 
missions such passages of the natural into the Christian as are 
expressed in our sacred-secular observance of Christmas and 
our Germanic name for the paschal feast. Nothing lies deeper 
than those customs which affect daily life—as evidenced by the 
fact that the later Puritan effort to root out the lingering pagan- 
ism of the winter festival resulted in our country merely in its 
doubling and prolongation. 





IV 


Within the Empire Gregory was not called on to innovate. 
In Roman Africa and Spain the system of co-operation of secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, introduced by fourth-century 
legislation and further developed under Justinian, was still in 
full legal effect. When Gregory sends off a delegate to try 
ecclesiastical appeals in Sardinia and Spain his instructions are 
buttressed by quotations from the laws of Justinian rather than 
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from the Canons of the church.’® In his relations with the 
bishops of Southern Italy and Sicily and with the archbishops of 
Northern Italy and Ilyricum Gregory conducted the business of 
his see along what was evidently an accustomed course, meeting 
with what were by no means unaccustomed difficulties. Even a 
lesser pontiff could issue letters directing an episcopal election 
to be held or a recalcitrant prelate to submit to discipline, and 
even Gregory could not be sure that his letters would produce 
any particular result. In interpreting this part of Gregory’s 
correspondence it is possible to overemphasize either its personal 
or its routine character. Most of the matters which rose were 
ina sense routine. A recent study has analyzed those letters of 
Gregory which overlap with the formulas contained in the Liber 
Diurnus Romanorum Poutificum, arriving at the conclusion 
that the formulas for such matters as the election of bishops and 
the authorization of the dedication of churches are basically pre- 
Gregorian.’* In a sense, therefore, this part of Gregory’s cor- 
respondence gives us evidence for the history of the papal chan- 
cery rather than for the life of Gregory the Great. Yet in this 
connection we must inquire why it was precisely the corres- 
pondence of Gregory which was preserved at such great length, 
for a long time indeed almost complete. Certainly it was felt 
that what his arranging hand had touched derived an additional 
authority from the fact that he had used it, making, doubtless, 
some alterations and improvements. In some cases Gregory, 
or his secretary, employs standard formulae with little more 
variation than the modern prelate who transacts part of his busi- 
ness by filling up printed forms—this is especially true of the 
letters relating to the dedication of churches. But such items 
are a relatively small part of Gregory’s correspondence. The 
greater part, even when the subject-matter is routine, has some 
special adaptation to the particular circumstances. The letters 
of Gregory remained for some centuries both the record of what 
a pope could do and the model of how he should do it. 


The episcopal office was for Gregory primarily a pastoral 
one. Since the classification of his business correspondence is 
the easiest approach to the study of Gregory’s activities, one 
is in danger of forgetting that all these activities were in his 
15 Epistles, xiii, 50. 


16 Wilhelm Peitz, 8. J., Liber Diurnus, in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 
(1918) Bd. 185, 1-140. 
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theory at best unavoidable distractions from the cure of souls. 
How sad, he observes in his Pastoral Care, was the condition of 
those churches in his day where the external business of the 
bishops had drawn them away from their real functions: 


For they think it a pleasure, if they are weighed down by business; they 
count it as labor if they are not laboring in earthly affairs. . . No exhorta- 
tion raises the minds of their subjects, and no rebuke chastens their of- 
fences, for while the duty of an earthly judge is performed by the ruler of 
their souls, the care of the pastor is not devoted to the keeping of the flock. 
Business should, as far as possible, be delegated to others; else 
we may indeed say with the prophet that the stones of the sanc- 
tuary are scattered abroad in the streets.’ Yet at the same time 
the pastor must not neglect his responsibility for the external 
well-being of those committed to him, who in the conditions of 
the time looked to the church for daily bread in the literal as well 
as the spiritual sense. 


Of such bishops he writes: 


No wonder their preaching is often despised; for while they reprove the 
deeds of offenders, but do not provide them with what is necessary for 
this present life, they are by no means heard gladly. For the word of doc- 
trine does not find a way into the mind of the man in want unless the hand 
of mercy commend it to his spirit. 


Yet even benevolent prelates must be warned 


lest while they provide for the distress of those beneath them, they slay 
themselves by the sword of ambition—lest while through them their neigh- 
bors are refreshed with food for the body, they themselves remain unfed 
with the bread of righteousness. 

Let them take as their guide the direction given by Ezekiel to the 
priests, that they should neither shave their heads nor allow 
their hair to grow long'*“—so as to cover the eyes, Gregory adds. 
That is, external business should not be removed altogether, nor 
should it be allowed to obscure the vision of the soul.” 


I have quoted this at some length to illustrate both Greg- 
ory’s ideas on this topic and the way in which he expressed him- 
self on any subject. One soon comes to expect both the grace- 
ful, if not always enlightening, allegorical exegesis, and the 
eagerness with which he seizes any opportunity to state his point 
by balancing two opposing dangers, both of which are to be 
17 Lamentations 4:1. 


18 Ezekiel 44:20. 
19 Pastoral Care, i, 7. 
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avoided. So he commends orthodoxy, for instance, by pointing 
out how it is a va media between opposing heresies.’ But to 
return to the point in question; Gregory’s responsibilities as 
bishop of Rome were to a large extent civil rather than strictly 
ecclesiastical. Indeed, although this was scarcely his own inten- 
tion, his career under the circumstances of the time contained 
a large lay rather than clerical element. It was as part of a politi- 
cal mission, sent to seek for help against the Lombard peril, that 
Gregory as deacon first went to Constantinople. As bishop he 
was the chief personage at Rome in all respects—controller of 
the one remaining large estate, and to all intents and purposes 
the ruler of the Roman territory. With its uncertain connec- 
tions with Ravenna and Naples, the ducatus Romae had in his 
day the character of a city state bound to the Empire by a tie 
which might be described as informally feudal. The letters 
which deal with the widespread patrimony of St. Peter are 
among the most interesting of those in Gregory’s correspond- 
ence. They illustrate his own sense of justice and attention to 
detail, and incidentally the recalcitrant character of the subord- 
inates on whom he had to depend. They also illustrate, I be- 
lieve, the transition from the agrarian institutions of the late 
Roman [:mpire to those of the Middle Ages, which I pass over 
here as a subject only slightly connected with church history. 
The purpose of maintaining this property, one must remember, 
was not only to keep the church of Rome in existence and the 
city of Rome alive in times of crisis, but to discharge the nu- 
merous social functions of relief and welfare which Byzantine 
institutions imposed upon the episcopate. It was not only an 
endowment for the church but a source of revenue for the muni- 
cipal government, or at least for departments which would be 
assigned to the municipal government today. Here also, as in 
the ecclesiastical administration, Gregory's contribution was 
not that he did anything new, but that he carried out with notable 
efficiency and care the duties incumbent upon any holder of his 
office, and so his letters were preserved as a guide and model for 
his successors. 

In the political sphere Gregory’s efforts were devoted main- 
ly to securing the safety of the city of Rome, and as far as pos- 
sible peace in the Italian peninsula. His constant friction with 


20 Moralia, xix, 27 (18). 
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the exarchs at Ravenna was due not only to personalities but to 
the facts of the political situation. With the main imperial in- 
terest concentrated in the East, the officials who represented the 
imperial power in Italy were neither authorized to surrender 
the Roman claims nor enabled to assert them. On the other 
hand, Gregory’s desire to save Rome, especially after the horrors 
of a siege during which one could from the walls see Roman cit- 
izens being led off as slaves to France, led him to negotiate truces 
in his territory even when the immediate result was to concen- 
trate the Lombard forces elsewhere. [tach party must have 
seemed to the other to be merely making the situation worse. It 
was, however, largely due to the mediation of the pope that 
friendlier relations were established towards the end of his life 
—at least to the extent that the condition of Italy became one 
of peace interrupted by war rather than one of war interrupted 
by truces. 

Gregory is only incidentally a contributor to the develop- 
ment of political theory. He assumes as the normal state of 
things the co-operation of the Catholic church and the Christian 
Empire, and his actions provide our best commentary on the 
situation created by the ecclesiastical legislation of Justinian. 
In the political sphere the bishop has some of the functions of a 
tribune, having a special right and duty to protest against in- 
justice. On the other hand respectful protest is the limit of his 
opposition to imperial actions. Doubtless if his imperial con- 
temporary had been a Justinian or a Heraclius, disposed to inter- 
fere in matters clearly ecclesiastical, he would have taken a d1f- 
ferent line, as his successors did when the situation again arose. 
But as it was he was willing enough to believe that the heavenly 
and earthly kingdoms could be and now were happily and peace- 
fully related—even though he was aware that patronage had its 
perils, more insidious than those of persecution.” For obvious 
reasons his standpoint is different from Augustine’s, for whom 
the civil power is still essentially pagan, even though held by 
Christian rulers. Time has passed and the pagan Empire is 
now merely a historical memory. 





A problem which involved the relations of church and state 
ina peculiar form was the so-called Three Chapters controversy 
and its sequel, the Istrian schism. The Fifth General Council 


21 Moralia, xxxi, 10. 


Cy 
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in 553 had caused no small distress to Pope Vigilius; it had not 
produced any remarkable changes in the church situation in the 
East, if that was the purpose for which Justinian had intended to 
use it. But now that it had been accepted Rome supported it, 
although perhaps with no great enthusiasm. As Gregory states 
the position of his see in the synodical letters written on his ac- 
cession, his faith is that of the four Councils on which the 
edifice of the church is erected four-square, and also that of the 
fifth, in which certain errors were condemned.” The refusal 
ot the Istrian bishops to accept it had, however, little to do with 
the controversial merits of the case, which are only half-heartedly 
discussed in the writings of Gregory and others on the subject. 
In the letters which he wrote as a deacon for Pope Pelagius, 
Gregory appeals to them to return to unity with Rome and ac- 
cept the decision of the church. They, on the other hand, were 
doubtless originally moved by the convenience of an ecclesiastical 
distinction from their fellow-Catholics in imperial territory as 
well as from their Lombard rulers. Once the schism had begun, 
adherence to it acquired the right of possession in its own ter- 
ritory. The matter did not get any further in Gregory’s life- 
time—in fact in one of his last letters he is rather on the defen- 
sive, assuring Queen Theodelinda that the Roman church has 
by no means moved from the orthodox faith of the four Councils. 
The occasion of that letter was the Catholic baptism of the heir 
to the Lombard throne, an event in which could be seen the be- 
sinning of the end of Lombard Arianism and the promise of 
the restoration of religious unity in Italy. With that event the 
“unspeakable Lombards,” as Romans long knew them with a 
regularity resembling that with which Yankees have been de- 
scribed by a similar adjective south of the Potomac, were begin- 
ning to enter the circle of Catholic nations.” 





V 


These administrative and political activities were for Greg- 
ory duties imposed upon him by his pastoral office. Obviously, 
they were not so directly related to it nor so pleasant in the per- 
formance as those in which he functioned more immediately as 
pastor of the Roman church. It is under this head that we must 


22 Epistles, i, 24. 
23 Epistes, xiv, 12. 
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consider Gregory’s contributions to the Roman liturgy. The 
scepticism of Duchesne and Batiffol has rightly reminded us 
that the tradition of the ninth-century liturgists is no evidence 
as to what happened at Rome at the end of the sixth. In fact it 
is in itself rather a ground of suspicion, as suggesting the 
absence of any real information about the development of the 
Roman rite, which might lead to a vague ascription of its lit- 
urgical books generally to a Gregorian origin.** Liturgical 
studies, however, building on the foundations laid by these 
scholars and others, has gradually increased our knowledge of 
what did happen to the Roman services in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and what items can be definitely referred to a sixth 
century or earlier origin. We therefore are able, as it were, to 
approach Gregory from both sides and observe what his con- 
tribution to the liturgy may have been. 


In his letter to John of Syracuse, Gregory defends from 
the charge of innovation, and especially from that of Greek in- 
fluence, four items in the Roman rite with regard to which it 
appears that changes had been made in his time. One is the un- 
vesting of subdeacons; the other three have to do with the order 
of the Mass, and their cumulative significance is considerable. 
Kyrie eleison, interspersed with Christe eleison, was sung, other 
things being left out on weekdays. Some change was made in 
the Alleluia before the Gospel, apparently its more frequent use, 
and the Our Father was moved to a position directly after the 
Canon.” In all of these matters Gregory assumes responsibility 
for some change, although denying that his changes are innova- 
tions in spirit, and especially repudiating the charge that he has 
been imitating the church of Constantinople for the sake of 
doing so. [Everybody knows, he says, from the Emperor down, 
that Constantinople is subject to Rome and not the other way 
around; but he is perfectly at liberty to adopt good customs from 
anywhere. This half admits that he has taken some of his ideas 
from Constantinople, though not for the mere sake of imitating 
its customs; such Byzantine influence does appear elsewhere in 
the sixth century, as in the introduction of the Creed intothe Mass 
in Spain and ( probably ) the adoption of the Great Entrance cere- 
24 Cf. discussion in L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, tr. M. L. McClure (5th ed., 

London, 1919), 1238: and Pierre Batiffol, History of the Roman Breviary, tr. 


A. M. Y. Bayley (3rd ed., London, 1912, 41-46. 
26 Epistles, xi, 26. 
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mony at Paris. Gregory’s disclaimer may be taken as referring 
especially to the Our Father, which by his change was moved into 
obvious correspondence with its position in the Byzantine liturgy. 
He probably found it at Rome in a a position between the fraction 
and communion, similar to that which it occupies in the other 
Western liturgies. It was now to be said at the altar, before the 
pontiff retired to his throne for the ceremony of the fraction— 
a ceremony which still had a practical character and apparently 
took some time. His change in the Kyrie was probably the re- 
placement of an opening litany by the A yrie alone on less solemn 
occasions—this, as he quite properly notes, was a movement 
away from rather than towards the custom of Byzantium. This 
would have simplified the rite, although it may have been accom- 
panied by some elaboration of the music; in time the litany came 
to be omitted altogether except on certain special cecasions. If 
what Gregory did to the -I/eluia was to extend it, with its ac- 
companying verse, to more occasions than had been customary, 
he would here also have made some addition to the music of the 
service. But all these changes made for greater regularity and 
directness in liturgical order. If suggested from outside, they 
were quite in accordance with the spirit of the old Roman rite, 
marked, as Edmund Bishop has observed, by simplicity and 
sense,” as well as being examples of the policy of gathering the 
best from the customs of all churches which Gregory recom- 
mended to Augustine for the English church. 


We may now turn to what Gregory did for the Roman 
Canon, the central prayer of the liturgy of his church. The 
Liber pontificalis tells us, in the course of its very slight sketch 
of Gregory, that he added to the canon the words “diesque 
nostras in tua pace disponas, atque ab acterna damnatione nos 
eripi, et in electorum tuorum jubeas grege numerari.” This is 
a simple statement, and is duly repeated by all writers on the 
subject. But its significance may escape us unless we note the 
treatment in the older Roman sacramentaries of the prayer which 
now terminates with these words. It is the Hazc oblationem, the 
last oblation-prayer before the consecration, and serves to re- 
sume the intention for which the eucharistic oblation is being 
made. In the older sacramentaries it is frequently developed 
into a special clause relating to the particular occasion of the 
26 Edmund Bishop, The Genius of the Roman Rite (London, 1902). 
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service; the priest might have to pause while a list of candidates 
for baptism was being read, or remember to insert the names 
of a bride and groom, or some other phrase concerned with the 
day or occasion. Gregory’s formula provides a general state- 
ment which would cover all possible intercessions, and under 
which the special occasion could be subsumed.” Doubtless the 
rite lost something in variety and human interest; but that was 
provided for elsewhere, and in this prayer Roman dignity and 
solemnity were more important, or at least seemed so to Greg- 
ory. A similar piece of editing, probably to be ascribed to 
Gregory, is the final arrangement of the lists of saints which 
appear in two of the prayers of the Canon, the Comutinticanies 
at the beginning and the Nobis quoqie at the end. The most 
recent writer on this subject, whose arguments on the whole seem 
cogent, credits Gregory with the arrangements of the male saints 
in a hierarchical and the female saints in a geographical order, 
and probably with some of the additions which suggest a de- 
liberate plan rather than the influence of popular devotion— 
Linus and Cletus to connect Clement with the apostles, Matthias 
and Barnabas to round out the apostolic list, and lenatius, 
Agatha, and Lucy out of historical and local interest. Agatha 
and Lucy are perhaps a recognition of the special connection of 
the Roman church with Sicily, where an important section of its 
patrimony lay, by way of balancing the attention already given 
to Africa in the inclusion of several African names.” 

Gregory thus appears as fairly active in the revision of the 
Roman rite in the direction of regularity and order, along with 
a certain amount of enrichment. In the Canon, his contribution 
was final; it has not been changed since, except for the regular 
use of the Wemento of the departed, which is probably consider- 
ably older than Gregory, but in his day used only at requiems. 
The evidence is enough to recover for him an important position 
in liturgical history. We naturally ask, however, whether any 
thine can now be said as to his relation with the liturgical books 
which were long ascribed to his editorship. Something can, I 
believe, although the present status of liturgical studies leaves 
many of these questions open. The Gregorian Sacramentary, 
as now available, represents the prayers used at Mass and other 
27 Interesting parallels to its petitions may be found in Dialogues, iv, 55-53. 


28 V. L. Kennedy, C. S.B., The Saints of the Canon of the Mass (Studi di Antichita 
Cristiana, XIV), (Vatiean City, 1938). 
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rites in the Roman church in the eighth century—and there is 
evidence that somthing very similar was used in the seventh. 
Compared with the scrappiness of the older Roman books, it 
represents exactly the kind of clear and well-ordered work which 
Gregory approved. We shall doubtless not return to the sim- 
plicity of older editors who published the Sacramentary and 
Antiphonary among the works of St. Gregory. But I would not 
be surprised if in this case further evidence, if it is ever avail- 
able, pushes the Gregorianum very closely to Gregory, if not 
actually to his own personal arrangement. The Antiphonary 
(which in this period means the music of the variable por- 
tions of the Mass) raises a similar problem, and one which 
concerns the larger one, in what sense the Gregorian music 
is Gregorian. Musicians have in recent years been more conserv- 
ative on this point than historians; and if it is true that musicians 
do not always have a keen sense for history, there 1s also some- 
thing to be said on the other side. External evidence does not take 
us back of the eighth century ; the strongest piece of it is English 
and does, I believe, allow us to accept the statement that Gregory 
sent an Antiphonary with Augustine to Canterbury—it would, 
as a matter of fact, be surprising if he had not. An important 
point advanced by students of music is that for feasts known to 
have been added after Gregory’s day the Antiphonary did not 
compose new music, but adapted some of that which it already 
contained for other occasions—in other words a classic period 
of composition of music for the variable parts of the Mass was 
felt to have come to an end about 600. In at least one sense, 
therefore, the Antiphonary is Gregorian, in that its basis is the 
music which was in use in Gregory’s time. Further than that it 
is impossible to go at the moment.” 


In the gospel lectionary a different and rather puzzling 
situation appears. The researches of Frere and Klauser allow 
us to give the Roman capitulare evangeliorum of a time not long 
efter Gregory’s death, probably about 625. Irom this descends 
by a clear line the later Roman scheme of liturgical gospels in its 
various forms, including those currently in Anglican and 
Lutheran use. But when we compare this with the Gospels 
commented on in Gregory’s Homilies we find exact correspond- 


29 W. H. Frere, Studies in Early Roman Liturgy, 1, The Kalendar (Oxford, 1930), 
hen 93, 98: E. G. P. Wyatt, St. Gregory and the Gregorian Music (London 
904). 
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ence limited to twenty-two cases out of forty, and most of those 
are for Advent, Lent, and the major festivals, the lessons for 
which were fixed earliest, probably long before 590. In eleven 
cases Gregory's Gospels appear in the earliest lists, but for dif- 
ferent occasions than those implied by his references. The seven 
remaining Gospels do not appear in the Gospel lists until later. 
A critical edition of the Homilies is almost necessary before final 
decisions can be made about the selection of Gospel lessons known 
to Gregory. It would solve the question, among others, of 
whether the indications in the A/ss. ot the churches at which the 
sermons were preached are authentic, at least in part. Those 
uf the time are almost certainly not.” 


What we do have clear evidence for is a period of consider- 
able activity in developing and fixing the Roman rite about 580- 
630. This may be connected with the revival and reorganiza- 
tion of church life at Rome which was obviously necessary after 
the Gothic Wars and, owing to the further Lombard troubles, 
was still in progress in Gregory’s pontificate and for some time 
afterwards. Out of this came the organization of the Schola 
Cantorum on a new basis which was both permanent and in- 
fluential, and the editing of Antiphonary, Sacramentary, and 
Gospel-Lectionary in a manner which fixed their character 
definitely-—although not excluding but rather inviting further 
additions in detail. Gregory was not responsible for all of this, 
or even for all that was later ascribed to him. But his con- 
tribution was important, and his influence may be said to have 
determined the spirit in which the rest of the work was done. It 
was in this period as well that a more extensive spread of the 
Roman rite began. The musical and liturgical tradition of 
Canterbury was considered to be Gregorian, even though this 
may merely mean that the missionaries introduced in Kent what 
was done at Rome in 596. Early in the seventh century the 
Gregorian Canon, and probably with it much of the Roman rite, 
was introduced in Ireland, an event of considerable importance 
for the later liturgical history of the West. But that story would 
take us beyond Gregory’s period. 


30 Th. Klauser, Das rémische Capitulare Evangcliorum (Minster, 1935) ; W. H. 
Frere, Studies in Early Roman Liturgy, vol. ii, The Roman Lectionary (Oxford, 
1934); the internal evidence of the Homilies analyzed in G. Pfcilschifter, Die 
auvthentische Ausgabe der 40 Evangelienholmilien Gregors des Grossen (Ver- 
éffentlichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Scminar Miinchen, Munich, 1900). 
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VI 


As soon as one studies any part of Gregory’s work in de- 
tail, the activity of the individual tends to disappear behind the 
Roman tradition which he incarnated—that tradition of the old 
Roman church which in so many ways seems to be a revival of 
the Republic rather than a-continuation of the Empire. In an- 
other sphere, however, we can see more of Gregory the individ- 
ual pastor as well as Gregory the typical pontiff. Ars est artinm 
regimen animaruni— the cure of souls is the art of arts” he 
writes in almost the opening words of the Pastoral Care.” In 
his theory and practice of the personal pastoral office we come 
closest to meeting Gregory himself. Not only is one of his works 
devoted entirely to the subject, but many passages in the 
Moralia in Job, that remarkable collection of disquisitions on all 
theological topics, deal with it. As he observes in one of these, 
taking his point of departure from the animals mentioned in 
Job 39, the preacher must be free from the pride of the rhin- 
oceros and the hypocrisy of the ostrich, and characterized rather 
by the courage and energy of the horse.** When Gregory speaks 
of the functions of the priest as pastor, preaching is invariably 
the one that he stresses—not, obviously, that he undervalues the 
sacraments, but that since in them grace is given through rather 
than by the minister there is less need to speak of them when dis- 
cussing his personal qualifications. But preaching for Gregory 
is not limited to or perhaps even best exemplified by, the delivery 
of sermons at public services. It includes all forms of giving 
instruction and counsel, whether to groups or to individuals, per- 
haps most of all to the latter.* 

Three levels of pastoral guidance may be distinguished, for 
convenience of analysis, in Gregory’s activity, each correspond- 
ing to an aspect of his own religion. The first is the popular 
religion of the reception of the sacraments, and simple religious 
and ethical instruction, based on a vividly realistic belief in 
the activity of the supernatural. The Dialogues are largely 
devoted to this kind of religion, in which God and the devil, 
heaven and hell, are as immediately real as one’s neighbors 
around the corner. Considering the frankness with which 

31 i, 1. 
32 xxxi, 11-70 


33 Cf. the conference which interrupts the collection of the legend of Bishop For- 
tunatus in Dialogues, i. 10. 
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Gregory parades the hearsay character of most of his evidence, 
it may be doubted whether many of the miracles there recounted 
would pass the scrutiny of the Bollandists today, or of a modern 
process of canonization. Gregory, of course, believed them, but 
at the same time one cannot help feeling that the Dialogues have 
rather the character of a recreation among his more serious 
works and business activities. Interspersed with passages of 
instruction marked by the good sense which might be expected, 
they are not meant to leave the reader with a longing after more 
miracles, against which he is specifically warned,** but with a 
desire for sanctity, or at least a resolution to hold fast in the 
Christian fellowship. St. Benedict, the hero of Book II, is 
already a well-known monastic legislator as well as a miracle- 
worker, and the attention given to him in one capacity serves 
also to emphasize his importance in the other. Book IV comes 
nearer to an extended formal exposition of one topic than al- 
most anything else in Gregory’s writings. Since its realistic 
doctrine of the future life and the sacrifice of the Mass is so 
eminently a basis of mediaeval popular piety on those topics, one 
should not forget the teaching given in a prominent position at 
the end: 

But necessary it is that, when we do these things, we should also, by con- 
tribution of heart, sacrifice ourselves unto almighty God: for when we 


celebrate the mystery of our Lord’s passion, we ought to imitate what we 
then do; for then shall it truly be a sacrifice unto God, if we offer our- 


selves also to him in sacrifice.*° 


It seems not unfair to note, however, that Gregory’s Italy and 
Gregory's own mind contained many non-Roman elements, and 
doubtless shared that direct interest in the great issues of life 
and death which characterized early Germanic Christianity. 
The atmosphere of the Dialogues is nearer to the Venerable Bede 
than to St. Augustine. 

Gregory’s ethica! teaching is closely connected with his ad- 
ministration of penitential discipline. The largest section of the 
Pastoral Care is devoted to a long discussion of how various 
classes of people are to be exhorted. Since the states and quali- 
ties discussed are individual, individual counsel is treated as the 
normal form—so much so that public preaching, in which the 
preacher must be aware of the diverse needs of his various hear- 


34 i, 12. 
35 iv, 59. 
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ers, is noted as a task of great difficulty. The end of this chapter 
shows Gregory’s awareness of the different levels of virtue 
which he promoted: 

The highest goods must be so praised that the least are not despaired of. 


The least must be so encouraged that they are not thought to be enough and 
so no effort made towards the highest.*® 


What is most noteworthy in this section is its uniform attention 
to the inwardness of ethical and spiritual character, and the 
great emphasis which is laid on the subtle spiritual dangers 
which threaten the virtuous. Gluttony and sins of the flesh 
need only the direct call to repentance; abstinence and innocence 
may cover the more profound danger of spiritual pride.’ In 
theory and at least in Gregory’s own practice, the pastor stands 
to his flock much as Benedict’s abbot does to his community. 
He may expect, because he deserves, their confidence in matters 
of the spiritual! life, with its failures and its progress. If it is 
necessary for him to apply the sword of external discipline, it 
is the discipline of love. The relation of all this to penance 
strictly so called is a rather obscure historical question. Appar- 
ently the system of public penance with its solemn public recon- 
ciliation was still the only formal absolution which the canons of 
the time recognized. The effect of Gregory’s pastoral practice was 
to surround this system with one of more personal spiritual coun- 
sel, which presumably reached a much larger number of cases. 
But apparently the two were not yet combined in a system of 
private counsel and penance.” 

A second level of Gregorian teaching is reached with the 
topic of the relation of the contemplative and active lives, a theme 
which Gregory may be said to have made peculiarly his own. 
While his ideas on this as on many other subjects are primarily 
derived from Augustine, the firmness and clarity with which 
they are expounded indicates clearly enough that he is propound- 
ine for others what he has found a sufficient solution for his 
own case. Formally, the solution is quite simple; the highest 
life, at least in the sense of the noblest vocation in the world, 
is that in which action and contemplation are combined. The 
first and second of the Great Commandments, typified by Rachel 
36 iii, 36. 

37 iii, 19, 28. 


38 Cf. discussion of this in R. C. Mortimer, The Origins of Private Penance in the 
Western Churches (Oxford, 1939), 170-187. 
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and Leah, thus each receive their due, and God is loved and 
the neighbor served more perfectly than if either activity were 
concentrated on to the exclusion of the other.” Besides being 
his teaching for others, this is surely Gregory’s apologia for his 
own career. From city prefect to monk, and then deacon of the 
Roman church, once more in his monastery as abbot, and finally 
back into the world as pope, he would doubtless have been as un- 
happy in the life of pure contemplation as he would have been 
distressed had he remained in a purely active career, civil or 
ecclesiastical. We need not doubt the truth of his various state- 
ments that he was happier and more at ease in his monastery, 
while yet recognizing that it was inevitable that he should be 
called back into the world and that he would respond to the call. 
It is interesting to note where this teaching of Gregory’s on ac- 
tion and contemplation is given. There is little on the topic in 
the popular Homilies on the Gospels. It is treated in some detail in 
the Homulies on [E-zechiel, delivered in public but apparently to a 
more limited congregation. It appears in the Pastoral Care, ad- 
dressed to the clergy, especially bishops, and in the Moralia, 
originally conferences for his monks at Constantinople, but 
published for a more general public. But as the monk is no pure 
contemplative, so the married layman as well as the secular 
cleric may aspire to contemplation; this proposition is formally 
stated on the basis of the example of the holiness of Job, in one 
of the few cases in which the Moralia draws an important con- 
clusion from the literal sense of the book on which it comments.” 
What does the contemplative soul contemplate? On this 
subject, mystical theology strictly so called, Gregory has some- 
thing to say, although naturally it is not spread broadcast in his 
public writings. In prayer one may rise above created things to 
a glimpse of God. This is described in various figurative terms 
—light and truth are those most used. It is but a slight glimpse, 
comparable to the light which came through slanting windows 
in Ezekiel’s temple. The terminology is largely Augustinian, 
although with little of the Platonic coloring found in Augustine’s 
treatment of this topic. There is nothing quite comparable to 
Augustine’s description of the vision at Ostia, perhaps the major 
mystical passage in ancient Christian literature; even in the 
highest reaches of his religion, Gregory remains the practical 
39 Cf. Cuthbert Butler, Western Mysticism (London, 1924), 213-241. 
40 Moralia, i, 20, (14). 
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Roman. Fle is careful to point out that the complete vision of 
God is not to be attained in this life, except perhaps by such an 
exceptional person as St. Benedict, and by him only through di- 
vine favor on one remarkable occasion.”’ But this topic is not, 
after all, one where influences and formulated ideas are most 
important. The hesitant words which he ventured to put down 
are the best indication that on mystical theology Gregory was 
able to write at first hand. Similar first-hand knowledge of God 
was the goal towards which he aspired to guide those who were 
committed to his pastoral care. 


Vil 


The common geographical treatment of Gregory’s activities 
obscures an interesting aspect of their chronological sequence. 
flis pontificate may be divided into two approximately equal 
periods. In the first six years, 590-596, he initiated a series of 
activities. Books were published, a council held at Rome, re- 
organization attempted in the African church, the Lombard 
question taken in hand, the rights of the Roman see asserted 
against Ravenna and Constantinople, and the English mission 
sent on its way. In the seven years and a half which remained 
no new enterprises were begun except the attempt to promote 
reforms in the church in Gaul.*” This surely reflects the bad 
state of Gregory’s health, which is often noted in the letters of 
those years. Still he continued at least to answer letters and 
give his attention to the causes which were under way. In his 
last year the stream of business letters 1s mingled with a few to 
those who were personal as well as official friends—Queen 
Theodelinda and Eulogius of Alexandria in particular—which 
are not without their touching quality. He warned one bishop 
not to risk his health by undue fasting, and as winter came on 
ordered a warm cloak to be sent to another immediately.“ On 
the twelfth of March, 604, he died, and was buried in St. Peter’s. 
lor the historian there is, next to the F'isherman’s Tomb, no spot 
in the Vatican basilica surrounded with more interesting as- 
sociations than the simple altar-tomb in the Capella Clementina 
where his remains rest today. 

41 Cf. references and discussion in Butler, op. cit., 91-133. 


42 Cf. chronological table in Dudden, Gregory, II, 472-3. 
43 Epistles, xiii, 30; xiv, 15. 
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Modern historians have discussed Gregory's reputation 
with some curious results. From Mommsen’s recht kleiner 
grosser Mann™ we may move on to Hodgkin’s judicious decision 
that he was a great Roman, but not a great saint,*” and to Dud- 
den’s more generous conclusion that the palm of sanctity is not 
to be denied him either.” Hodgkin’s most serious criticism is 
based on the fulsome letters of congratulation addressed to the 
imperor Phocas and his Empress after his usurpation of the 
imperial throne and murder of his predecessor’s family. One 
cannot deny that the pope would have made a pleasanter impres- 
sion on later readers if he had expressed himself more cautious- 
ly, even though-on his political principles he had no choice but 
to accept the change of rulers. But one cannot but note that 
the exuberant rhetoric of the letter to Phocas is strangely unlike 
the straightforward style of most oi Gregory’s writing, and 
suggests that amid the illness of the last year of his life he too 
easily approved a secretary’s draft. The contents, on the other 
hand, turn out to be a list of desirable reforms, which is scarcely 
a merely flattering approach to the emperor.” Be that as it may, 
there is scarcely any point in attempting to reopen the question 
of Gregory’s canonization; it has been settled by an authority 
to which in these matters I am glad to defer. His historical sig- 
nificance is best assessed by remembering that both as man and 
as a Christian he was a Roman, devoted to the principle of order 
in the various areas with which he had to deal. At the two ex- 
tremes of church life we see him acting in what may fairly be 
called a Roman manner. The Catholic church, united in one 
visible body, is to be universal and united; yet this does not pre- 
vent its friendly co-operation both with the old Empire and with 
the newly rising nations of Europe. Batiffol expresses regret 
that the horizon of his interests did not extend to the churches 
which lay outside the Empire of the East ;** it is regrettable, but 
its inevitability is shown by the slightness of his knowledge of 
even the Roman East beyond Constantinople. His friendly 
44 A quotation which I cannot carry further than the souree from which Batiffol 
took it—G. Kriiger, Das Papsttum (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, 1V, 1, 
Tiibingen, 1907), 24. 

45 Italy and Her Invaders, VI, 452. 

46 Gregory the Great, II, 281. 

47 Epistles, xiii, 34; on Gregory’s style cf. Sister M. Borromeo Dunn, The Style 
of the Letters of St. Gregory the Great (Catholic University of America Patristie 


Studies, XXXII), (Washington, 1931). 
48 St. Grégoire le Grand, 232. 
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correspondence with ulogius of Alexandria shows incidentally 
how far he was from being aware of the actual relation between 
the Chalcedonians and Monophysites in Egypt. Yet Batiffol 
is justified, I believe, in claiming for him traits of modernity in 
that he is both internationalist and patriot, and a promoter of 
peace although obliged to wage war. At the other pole of his 
activities is his realization that if Christianity is world-wide, it 
is also a personal religion, and that the life of the church de- 
mands not only the wise ordering of its public life but the 
kindling in human hearts of the flame of devotion. In that field 
also he proceeds with Roman earnestness and Christian zeal. 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE LAST 
SEVENTY YEARS 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


A strange contrast exists in the status of the Christian 
Church in the past seventy years. On the one hand the Church 
has clearly lost some of the ground which once appeared to be 
safely within its possession. On the other hand it has become 
more widely spread geographically and, when all mankind is 
taken into consideration, more influential in shaping human 
affairs than ever before in its history. In a paper as brief as 
this must of necessity be, space can be had only for the sketching 
of the broad outlines of this paradox and for suggesting a rea- 
son for it. If details were to be given, a large volume would be 
required. Perhaps, however, we can hope to do enough to point 
out one of the most provocative and important set of movements 
in recent history. 

The losses suffered by the Christian church are familiar to 
most educated people. In what has traditionally been known as 
Christendom, at first sight the church appears to have been pro- 
gressively yielding ground, not only during the past seven dec- 
ades, but also for many generations. Some would even date 
the decline from the Renaissance. By them the recession of 
Christianity is said to begin with the break-up of the medieval 
world and the departure of what many have regarded as the 
ages of faith. 

Some of the most striking evidences of the apparent weak- 
ening of the hold of the Church upon Christendom are quickly 
enumeratel. There is the reason and at times impassioned re- 
jection of Christianity, of which Nietzsche is one of the most 
famous exponents. There is the waning share of the church in 
the control of education. Most of the earliest European and 
American universities were children of the church and for a time 
were under its parental nurture and control. Primary and sec- 
ondary education was once largely in the hands of the church. 
Today the overwhelming majority of university students are in 
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institutions with no ecclesiastical connection. Most of those 
universities which owed their origin to the church have either 
disappeared or have largely emancipated themselves from ec- 
clesiastical dependence. The majority of faculty and students 
may still have had at some time in their lives a more or less formal 
affiliation with the church. Many may once have even been ac- 
tive in the church. Yet the trend has been either passively to 
neglect or actively to deride Christianity. There is the common 
impression, too, that the present generation of students is, from 
the Christian standpoint, religiously more nearly illiterate than 
any of its predecessors for at least a century. Moreover, the 
great masses of those employed as laborers in modern industry 
seem to be slipping away from the church. To be sure, many of 
the earlier leaders of the British labor movement were nurtured 
in the churches, notably in Nonconformity. In numbers of 
countries the Roman Catholic church has attempted to retain its 
hold by fostering labor unions which are frankly Christian. Yet 
what is styled labor, whether organized or unorganized, appears 
increasingly divorced from the church. The church seems to 
have such remnants of its strength as remain to it in the middle 
classes in the towns and in the rural districts—survivals of an 
order which is passing. Even among these, in places it is clearly 
weakened. In the age-long conflict between church and state, 
the tide of battle appears now to be in favor of the state, 
and that state one which increasingly is distinct from the church. 
The official separation of church and state has proceeded apace. 
Even when the state is not hostile it has more and more taken 
over functions which were formerly primarily ecclesiastical, 
such as education and marriage. Latterly there have arisen in 
Europe political regimes which are based upon philosophies an- 
tagonistic to Christianity. Under the absolute monarchies of 
Europe of an earlier period the church was controlled by the 
state, but by a state which was professedly friendly to it and 
which sought to enforce conformity to it. Under the new abso- 
lutisms the state is either suspicious or openly an enemy and 
seeks to curtail the church’s functions. Notably has this been 
true in Germany and Russia. 


If this were the entire picture, the status of the Christian 


church would be very parlous. The church would appear to be 
a remnant of a stage of civilization through which great sections 
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of mankind have once passed and which they are now leaving 
behind. | 

There is, however, another side to the picture. 

One striking phase of that picture is the rapid geographic 
extension of Christianity. The church is more widely spread 
geographically than ever before. This expansion has been in 
part by the migration of peoples traditionally Christian. It has 
also been through an amazing missionary movment, unequalled 
not only in the history of the church but also in the history of all 
religion. That missionary movement has seeminely gone hand 
in hand with Occidental commercial and political imperialism 
and with the spread of Western culture which has accompanied 
that imperialism. However, it has been less a tool of imperialism 
than in any age since Constantine. The missionary movement 
has arisen primarily from an extraordinary revival of vigor 
within the church itself. The revival has been in both the Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant folds. Why it should have oc- 
curred is beyond the compass of this paper. It has been most 
marked in the lands in which the industrial processes of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have attained their greatest 
development. But what the meaning of this association may be 
would require a separate study. 

It is important to note, moreover, that this expansion is not 
slowing down. It has been continuing even during the vast 
disorders which have followed 1914. It has latterly been most 
marked in Equatorial Africa and China and among the de- 
pressed classes of India, but it has by no means been confined to 
these areas and groups. 

As a second phase of the picture, Christianity is be- 
coming more firmly rooted among more different peoples than 
ever before. Because of the association of the modern mission- 
ary movement with Western peoples, the Christian church 
among non-Occidental peoples long tended to be a kind of Oc- 
cidental ecclesiastical imperialism. It was largely staffed, di- 
rected, and financed by Occidentals. In the past two or three 
decades this characteristic has been disappearing. Increas- 
ingly the leadership is being transferred to “nationals,” the 
natives of the soil. In Roman Catholic circles the numbers 
of native priests and bishops has been rapidly increasing. In 
the Protestant fold what are called the “younger churches” are 
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quite as rapidly being staffed by their own pastors and execu- 
tives and are more and more assuming the direction of their own 
activities. Somewhat more slowly, but still progressively, they 
are undertaking the financial maintenance of their activities. 
Much of the indigenous leadership is very able, at least in some 
Protesiant circles fully as much so as that from the Occident. 
The transfer of direction from the hands of Westerners has 
been hastened by the revolt against white supremacy which has 
been so marked a feature of the political scene in the present 
century and particularly since the World War of 1914-1918. 
However, the fact that it has been made to mea and women of 
ability and has been paralleled by a continuation of rapid nu- 
merical growth seems to indicate that there is within these 
younger churches a vigor which is not solely dependent upon the 
Occidental connection. 

In the third place, the non-Roman Catholic churches are 
increasingly coming together into a conscious world-wide fel- 
lowship. This is in what is termed the Ecumenical Movement. 
Its outstanding organizational expressions are the International 
Missionary Council, the Universal Christian Council of Life 
and Work, the World Conference on Faith and Order, and, 
arising from the last two, the World Council of Churches, still 
described as being “in process of formation.’ The World Coun- 
cil of Churches, whose constitution was drafted at Utrecht in 
May, 1938, will, it is hoped by its leaders, eventually draw into 
its orbit all the various interdenominational organizations which 
have a world-wide scope. Already it is more comprehensive 
ecclesiastically than any formal structure which the Christian 
church has ever seen. It has been adhered to by more than 
seventy ecclesiastical bodies. These are from all the main fam- 
ilies of Protestantism, including the largest members of the 
Anglican fellowship, and also embrace several of the Old 
Catholic and Eastern churches. Because of its well known posi- 
tion the Roman Catholic church remains aloof from the Ecumen- 
ical Movement, but under the pressure of the dangers of the 
times, in some countries, notably in England and Germany, 
something of a rapprochement, even though very limited, is 
witnessed between the Roman and non-Roman communions. It 
is significant that in the past tragic years while the nations of 
the world have been pulling apart and international society has 
been moving toward the debacle of the most extensive of world 
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wars, the Christian churches of the world have been coming to- 
gether. Unquestionably the Ecumenical Movement has been 
accelerated by a sense of the perils of the times and their threat 
to the Christian cause. Aware of the appalling and gigantic 
challenges to their existence, the churches have felt it necessary 
to make common cause. However, fear has been by no means 
the only impelling factor. The Ecumenical Movement had its 
rise in the pre-1914 world when the skies were comparatively 
clear and sprang primarily from the desire for united action in 
the effort to spread the Christian faith throughout the world. 
The Movement had its origin, too, in part in a sense of incon- 
gruity between the primary Christian command to love and the 
quarrelsome divisions between ecclesiastical bodies. In its com- 
prehensiveness, both ecclesiastically and geographically, the 
Ecumenical Movement is without precedent in the history of the 
church and witnesses to an impressive vigor in Christianity. It 
reaches across boundaries of political belligerency. Today, for 
example, numbers of German missionaries are being supported 
by money from the churches of Great Britain and the United 
States. I am not aware of any other movement (except the 
Roman Catholic church), secular, idealistic, or religious, which 
is so comprehensive racially, geographically, and internationally 
—or, better, supra-nationally. 

In the fourth place, never before has the Christian church 
had an influence upon mankind which has been so geographically 
extensive. This does not mean that in any one nation or culture 
the Christian church is the most powerful single factor. Among 
some peoples its influence is very slight. In a very few it ap- 
pears to be entirely lacking. Yet when one surveys the world 
as a whole it becomes clear that never has the influence of the 
Christian church been as widespread and probably it has never 
been so potent as in these past seventy years, particularly as in 
the last decade or two. Asa constituent part of Western civili- 
zation it remains very much a factor to be reckoned with in 
lands peopled by those of [Furopean stock. Among non- 
European peoples its influence has had an unprecedented growth. 
During these seventy years it has reduced more languages to 
writing than have been given written form in all the remainder 
of human history through all other factors combined. In great 
areas, notably Africa and China, it has pioneered in modern 
methods of education. In many, including China, it has led the 
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way in introducing modern medicine. It has contributed to the 
revolution in the status of women. The most influential Chinese 
of the present century, Sun Yat-sen, was a Christian and owed 
his formal education to Christian missionaries. Through its 
impress upon Chiang Kai-shek, various members of the Soong 
family, and numbers of other outstanding Chinese now living, 
Christianity is felt throughout the length and breadth of China. 
Through its influence upon Gandhi, although that is by no means 
the most outstanding element in his life, it has made itself a fac- 
tor in all India. These illustrations could be multiplied. This 
is not to say that the Christian church and its faith are dominant 
in the world. Clearly they are not. However, in great reaches 
of territory and among vast peoples where seventy years ago the 
church was scarcely represented it has now become an important 
force. 

In the fifth place, the Christian church has not been so 
weakened within traditional Christendom as might at first sight 
appear. Indeed, it is not certain that it has lost ground. Un- 
doubtedly the form of its influence has altered and in some areas 
of life its effect has waned. There are, however, other aspects 
of the situation. Again we have the space to hint at only a few 
of them. in proportion to the population the membership of 
the Christian churches is much larger in the United States than 
seventy years ago. The Christian church has been of outstand- 
ing importance in the advance made by the Negroes of the 
United States in that period. The League of Nations would 
probably not have come into being but for Christianity. It was, 
for instance, to his Christian background and faith that Wood- 
row Wilson, the chief creator of the League, was profoundly in- 
debted for his idealism and resolution. even Marxism, so 
hostile to Christanity and the older religions in general, was in 
part an outgrowth from Christianity and from Jewish-Christian 
apocalypticism. Nor has the Christian church become as negli- 
vible a factor in Europe as some would have us believe. It 1s 
becoming clear that it is far from dead in Russia. In Germany 
the last reliable figures which we have indicate that the sale of 
Christian Scriptures have steadily outstripped those of Mein 
Kampf. In some of the countries occupied by the Germans, 
notably in Norway and Holland, the church has been a rallying 
point of the national spirit in opposition to the invader. The 
modern missionary movement whose extent and influence we 
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have hinted at in earlier paragraphs was born of the revivals of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the churches of the 
Occident. Measured by the numbers of organizations to which 
they gave rise, these revivals were the most extensive and potent 
which the Christian church has ever experienced. The past 
seventy years have seen them at their peak. 

These appear to be the facts, at least in brief summary. How 
shall one account for them—for this seeming contradiction be- 
tween the losses and the gains experienced by the Christian 
church in these past seventy years? Perhaps the secret is to be 
found in the nature of the Christian faith of which the church is 
the vehicle and the creation. As seen in its earliest documents, 
the New Testament, revered by all branches of the church as 
authoritative, the Christian faith sets forth an ethical standard 
impossible of full attainment by men this side of the grave. It 
requires a love of one’s neighbor which has never been fully 
realized. It demands that men be perfect even as God is perfect. 
What is called Christianity has repeatedly been accepted by peo- 
ples as the religion of the community. Yet always something 
inherent in the Christian heritage has bred discontent with this 
imperfect embodiment of the Christian ideal. There is that 
within the Christian faith which ever haunts and disturbs men. 
Men continue to be challenged by its high demands. Various 
sects and monastic movements arise which seek to embody 
them. These have never appeared in such numbers as in the 
past century or so. By many, at present the large majority, the 
demands of Christianity are rejected. The widespread depar- 
ture from the community faith of Christendom in the past sev- 
enty years has been due in part, although by no means entirely, 
to unwillingness to attempt to attain them or to a frank denial 
of them. Those who do accept them are impelled by them to 
seek to propagate them and make them effective in their own 
lives and the life of the race. Vital Christianity arouses antag- 
onism. It also calls forth intense loyalty. Presumably here is 
a chief source of the paradox which the seven decades have 
witnessed. 








RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 
GEORGE P. FEpotToy 
New Haven, Connecticut 


In the minds of many Americans Russia was born in the 
Revolution of 1917. Many Russians who first awakened to cul- 
tural life after that Revolution share this misconception. Yet 
Russia has a thousand-year-old past: she is one of the oldest na- 
tions in Europe. Her literature, her arts, particularly her 
music, had won the attention and the admiration of the world 
long ago. At the same time, the primitivity or backwardness of 
Russia in certain respects is undeniable. How can the highly 
refined civilization of a cultured few be reconciled with the bar- 
barism of large strata of the people? And, on the other hand, 
what bridge can be thrown over the gulf created by the Revolu- 
tion between the Russia of the past and the Russia of today? 
Radical and ruthless as any revolution may be, it is unable to 
destroy completely the continuity of life. After the waters of 
the flooded river recede into their shores the natural, permanent 
contours of the land reappear. A historically trained observer 
recognizes in Bolshevist Russia the features of days long 
gone by. 


In order to evaluate present day Russia, as well as the cul- 
tural productions of her pre-revolutionary days, one must ex- 
amine her historical background upon which single works or 
events, or psychological characteristics, will stand out. One needs 
asummary of Russian history not so much for the succession of 
political events, but rather for the evaluation of the deposit of 
mighty historic forces which, in the course of ages, have shaped 
the Russian mind. 


The evaluation of these factors is bound to be subjective 
to a certain extent, but since many historical factors have been 
working in the same direction, the marks they have left on the 
character of the people are unmistakable. Out of a maze of fac- 
tors let us first consider the simplest and the most general ones— 
the factors of race, landscape, economic life, political structure. 


Race is the least stable and the least definite element in Rus- 
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sian culture. Russian nationality was born out of the blending of 
many, mostly Slavic and Finnish, racial types. In their expansion 
toward the east and the south the Great-Russian (Slavo-Finnish ) 
tribes absorbed many Turkic elements. This process of assimilat- 
ing various races into the Russian cultural entity continues up to 
the present. The ability of the Russians to integrate ethnic cross- 
ings is striking; in them the force of racial prejudices and 
“blood” reaction is at a minimum. And yet, the Russian type, 
even in the physical sense, is not an empty word, though in its 
make-up the pyscho-physical elements (e. g. the expression of 
the eyes) seem to prevail. An anthropological analysis of the 
Russian personality complex will reveal that the Finnish ele- 
ment, being more similar to the Slavic, is hardly distinguishable 
from it, while the Turkic-Mongolian element is in strong con- 
trast to it. In the psychological interpretation of the Russian 
personality the Slavic and the Turkic (Tartar) elements may 
be contraposed to each other, as “light” and “heavy.” To Slav- 
dom the Russian people owes its contemplative, peaceful mind, 
its strong feeling for kinship ties and a certain childlike sim- 
plicity; to the Tartars, the might of underlying passions, latent 
in the depth of the subconscious and ever ready to burst forth 
with elemental force. Feminine softness and lyricism as ex- 
pressed in the Russian’s musical gifts are contrasted with a mel- 
ancholy heaviness, an inclination to depression and sensuous out- 
bursts. Meekness and cruelty are present side by side, in a para- 
doxical way, in the Russian temperament. 

Passing from race to country, to the nature of the Russian 
landscape, one meets the same variety and complexity. The 
Russian people, more than once in the course of its history, has 
changed its territory. The Russians of Kiev and Novgorod, 
mainly Slavic by blood, inhabited a country not very different 
from Europe, at least not from Middle Europe. A moderate 
climate and a variety in landscape mark out western Russia, 
the oldest hearth of Russian culture. In the Finnish northeast, 
the Russian found himself in the zone of virgin woods. For cen- 
turies he struggled against the harshness of the northern forest, 
extorting from it, bit by bit, strips of farm land, and at the first 
opportunity (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ) he hurried away 
from it to the south and the east, to the free steppes. Neverthe- 
less, the forest solitude left its imprint upon the religious mental- 
ity of the Russian, mainly through the mediation of monastic 
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hermits. The strongest influence on the temperament of the 
modern Russian was exerted, however, by the infinite horizons 
of the steppes. The endless space, the ease of moving, the lack 
of boundaries, nurtured in him the taste for freedom—that 
absence of inward control and self-limitation, the inability to be 
satisfied with finite forms, a metaphysical longing for the in- 
finite, which is implied in the Russian sense of the word freedom. 
These are paramount features of the modern Russian mind. 
Yet, one must not overlook the fact that the landscapes of,the 
north and west still exist and influence that mind—the northern 
forests which develop concentration and self-control, the varied 
landscapes of western Russia which help to keep the balance of 
forces and potentialities and thus bring the Russian closer to 
the Western European. 

The economic life of a nation is perhaps even more impor- 
tant in the shaping of its spiritual world than is either blood 
or the surrounding nature. In this respect Russia presents a 
rather paradoxical picture: the succession of her predominant 
economic forms appears to be reversed as compared with other 
cultural areas. During the first centuries of her historical ex- 
istence (the Kiev period, the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ) 
Russia knew a rich blossoming of commercial and urban life 
of the type represented by Novgorod with its distinctive city- 
state constitution, while later, in the centuries of Moscow dom- 
ination (the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries), agriculture 
became the chief, commanding occupation, the industrial, com- 
mercial north-west yielding its supremacy to the agricultural 
steppes of the south. These are the centuries which have shaped 
and definitely fixed the type of the Russian peasant, that type 
which represents the most striking component of the nation’s 
personality complex. For the Russian peasantry is much more 
than merely a class or order among other classes or orders with- 
in the nation; it is the people in general, the nation’s purest es- 
sence, the bearer of the national soul. In the heroic epics, in the 
proverbs and folk tales of Russia the peasant’s work is consid- 
ered most honorable, most God-pleasing. The peasant triumphs 
over the viking in the ancient folk song of Mikula Selianinovich. 
In the nineteenth century Russia reflects in its great literary 
works and its educational aims the peasant’s ideology, that 
ideology which primarily springs from a strong bond between 
man and mother earth, from his filial obedience to her, from his 
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life in accordance with her laws. The heavy labor during the 
summer is followed by an enforced idleness during the long win- 
ter months. Thus, the character of the Russian is shaped as 
that of a man capable of a short heroic effort, disliking regular 
work. Due to the lack of agricultural science Russian farming 
cducated the peasant in the spirit of irrationality. His reason 
or will seemed powerless in the face of the elements, of rain and 
drought, of hail and snow. This dependence upon heavenly 
powers, the mercy or the wrath of God, nourished his deep re- 
ligious feelings but, at the same time, gave his religious mind 
the trait of passivity, of quietism. 

This Russian peasant with his irrational economy and pow- 
erful religious instincts created a peculiar economic institution, 
the so-called mur, a land community with half collectivistic forms 
of possession. In the nineteenth century it became the object of 
historical discussions as well as of the ardent hopes of socialist 
utopians. Whatever may be the origin of muir, there is no doubt 
that it shaped, throughout the last centuries, the social ethics of 
the nation. The community spirit of the Russian mir developed 
upon survivals of clan-family life. The latter finds its expres- 
sion in the use of patronymic names, the extraordinarily detailed 
terms of family relationships in Russian, in the addressing of 
strangers as “father,” “brother,” “grandfather,” etc. The basic 
principles of life in the mr community, with its ideal of economic 
equality based upon a psychology devoid of a strong feeling for 
private property, with its mistrust of the written law and the 
predominance of customary law, with its dissolution of the in- 
dividual in the community, have been powerful factors in the 
Russian peasant’s life and in the national culture as a whole. 

The political structure of the Russian state, particularly in 
that form in which it has existed since the sixteenth century, has 
undoubtedly been of the highest import in the formation of 
Russian mentality. In many respects this influence was detri- 
mental. During the four centuries of continual growth of the 
Empire, the liberties and the self-government of all social orders 
were sacrificed to the needs of a military state. At the close of 
the Russian Middle Ages (the sixteenth century), a new class 
of military gentry was created and in order to support it, the 
peasants were attached to the land and gradually transformed 
from serfs into virtual slaves, with almost no protection against 
despotism of the landlords. All other orders were “‘fixed,” too, 
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within the service of the state, from which they began to be 
emancipated only in the late eighteenth century. The state had 
command even over the church, which had previously stood 
above the state. After the great reforms of Peter I, the bureau- 
eratic machinery continued to grow. As a result, the state as- 
sumed at first an oriental despotic, afterward an occidental 
absolutist style. The despotism was mitigated only by religious 
patriarchalism in Moscow and by a wave of Western human- 
itarianism in Petersburg. [*or the common people the Tsar was 
a sacred person, God’s representative on earth. State and law 
existed only through his good will, having no independent sig- 
nificance in themselves. The patience of the people and their 
readiness to obey seemed inexhaustible; but they obeyed without 
understanding ; they served the Tsar, not the state. The people 
despised the law; the executors of the Tsar’s will were looked 
upon as a nuisance, as an annoying wall, separating the people 
from the Tsar. Thus the patriarchal despotism of the govern- 
ment found its counterpart in the moral anarchism of the people. 
The state was built upon the flesh and bones of the people, not 
upon their consciousness and when, from time to time, the peo- 
ple’s patience came to an end, their mutiny was “‘senseless and 
merciless” (Pushkin). It aimed neither at a new law, nor ata 
new structure of government; it simply gave vent to the people’s 
wrath. 


The social structure of the Empire thus favored the de- 
velopment of passive qualities in the people: patience, servitude, 
self-sacrifice; and it inhibited individual initiative and responsi- 
bility, the development of a free personality. Strong characters 
were uprooted in the process of social selection. Hence origin- 
ates the cult of passive virtues and, at the same time, the 
cult of revolt among the Russian people, and_ particularly 
among the Russian intelligentsia: absolute servitude or freedom 
without limitations; exterior slavery and inward anarchy. 
Russian thought in the nineteenth century has produced apostles 
of autocracy (the Slavophiles, Dostoevski) as well as founders 
of international anarchism (Bakunin). But the idea of and 
the feeling for law remain strange and almost loathsome to 
a Russian up to this day. 

Considering the simultaneous effects of the factors of race, 
nature, economic and socio-political life. one easily recognizes 
that for the last four centuries, these factors have been working 
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in the same direction, strengthening each other, and shaping the 
mentality of the Russian. The Turkic ingredient in the blood, 
the immensity of the steppes, the irrational rural economy, 
slavery and autocracy—all this imparts to the Russian and his 
culture an oriental character and separates him sharply from the 
Western European. The concurrence of these factors is, of 
course, not accidental. The Tartar mentality developed in the 
setting of steppe life, and the Russian state during the Moscow 
period was built not without Tartar influence, even though it 
was in constant struggie against the invaders from the steppes. 

Powertul as might be these agents which have worked in 
the last four centuries upon the Russian’s spirit, they could not 
have destroyed all traces of the contrary forces, which had ex- 
isted before them, and which are still operative at present. The 
forests and the humanizing landscape of western Russia, the 
Slavic blood, the free political life of democratic cities and of 
feudal princedoms (the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries) had 
created quite a different type of Russian man, well known in 
chronicles, a man active and courageous, freedom-loving and 
adventurous, a type of warrior, merchant and traveler, a type 
which still existed in Imperial Russia. During the last two cen- 
turies the European West, through its impact upon Russian life, 
has supported this ancient Russian type of free man. Peters- 
burg was built by Peter the Great on the Baltic shores, nearly 
on the same spot where ancient Noygorod flourished, and be- 
came an indirect successor of Great Novgorod. Although con- 
tinuing in the main the political tradition of Moscow, Peters- 
burg, though its liberal reforms (Catherine the Great, Alexander 
i and IT), and chiefly through the humanitarian tendencies of 
its intelligentsia, forsook Moscow’s principles and, via Paris 
and London, turned back, though unconsciously, to the free 
atmosphere of Kiev and Novgorod. In considering the oriental 
features of Russian culture. one must not forget these latent 
potentialities of freedom. 

Having examined the natural and social factors which have 
influenced the development of Russian culture in general, let 
us turn to those factors which have played a major role in the 
development of Russian spiritual life in particular. Materialists 
may explain all spiritual “superstructures” on the basis of 
material factors, but it seems more honest and more natural to 
seek spiritual causes for the explanation of spiritual effects. In 
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the case of Russia, a mighty factor in her spiritual development 
has been her religion. 

Religion lies at the base of all cultures, at any rate in the 
early stages ot their development. Up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Russian peasant had preserved, unspoiled 
and whole, the religious texture of his soul. Both in ideology 
and customs rural Russia lived the life of the Middle Ages up 
to the time of railroads; Russian literature of the nineteenth 
century, with rare exceptions, kept its Christian character as far 
as its ethical message is concerned. Without going as far as 
some orthodox religious nationalists (Slavophiles) in attribut- 
ing to Russia a unique messianic vocation, one must admit that 
Russia’s destiny has been influenced very deeply by her religion 
and at a later age than was the case with other European nations. 
rom the eleventh to the eighteenth century Christianity and 
spiritual life were inseparable in Russia. 

A fateful event which determined the future of the Russian 
nation—actually created the nation itself out of the chaos of 
barbarian tribes—was its conversion to Christianity in 988 by 
the Byzantine I¢mpire. This event furnishes the key to the un- 
derstanding of Russia’s affinity to and her divergence from the 
West. Russia belongs, together with Western [urope, to the 
common family of Christian nations raised on the soil of the 
ancient Graeco-Roman civilization. Russia’s mother, however, 
was Christian Greece, and Rome has always remained strange 
to her. 

Byzantine culture may be expressed by the formula: orien- 
talized Hellenism; but Roman culture, too, was a form of 
Hellenism enriched only with Rome’s legal and political creations. 
Byzantium, on the other hand, revealed an extraordinary re- 
ceptiveness toward the East. It continued the tendencies of the 
Hellenistic age, blended Rome’s law and its name with Greek 
language, science and art, with an oriental type of society and 
state, moral and artistic ideals. In this mixture, the Greek ele- 
ment seems to be predominant, particularly in the language, the 
literature, the scientific thought and large portions of the re- 
ligious life, for theology, liturgy, the cult of icons and the saints, 
carry on the Greek tradition. 

In entering this Byzantine world the [astern Slavic tribes 
(future Russia) took part in the legacy of the Hellenistic civiliza- 
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tion together with its possibilities of expansion toward the West, 
as well as toward the East. This is the reason why in the last 
two centuries (since Peter 1) Russia proved to be as adaptable 
to Western patterns as she had been to the Eastern ones during 
the Moscow period of her history (the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries). This is also why classical Greece represents a true 
ancestral home for the highly cultured people in Russia. Russia 
thus is spiritually placed in the center of the Mediterranean 
world, with manifold connections to the East and the West. She 
represents a particul: ir, unique world of culture carrying on, in 
new creative forms, the historical tradition of Byzantium. 


When Russia first came in contact with Christian Greece, 
the Byzantine Empire was in the full blossoming of its cultural 
energies. Western Europe was still in the age of barbarism fol- 
lowing the disintegration of the Western Empire. It was itself 
ready to go to the school of Byzantium, which remained the cul- 
tural center of the Christian world up to the crusades (1100). 
Jt would seem, thus, that Russian Slavdom was particularly priv- 
ileged in possessing the Byzantine school and the best conditions 
for its cultural development. It is all the more surprising that it 
proved unable to utilize this privilege. 


Ancient Russia was no barbarian country. Her art—icon 
painting and architecture—was fit to rival the Byzantine as well 
as the Roman and Gothic art of the West. But there was a wide 
gap in her culture—a complete lack of logos, of a rational ele- 
ment—no trace of science, philosophy, or even theology. All 
literature in ancient Russia had a practical or a historical pur- 
pose. How can one explain, then, this—not exactly barbarism 
—but this disproportion in the structure of ancient Russian cul- 
ture? For it is not the question of Russia being left behind the 
West: she did not take even the very first step toward a cultural 
level which existed in Western Europe during the darkest days 
of the Middle Ages (the sixth and seventh centuries). A com- 
parison with Western Europe’s first attempts at cultural growth 
helps to elucidate this puzzle of Russia’s tragic irrationality. 
The West, for centuries, sat upon the monastic school bench 
trying with great effort to assimilate the elements of Latin lore. 
The Latin Bible and the mass led, necessarily, to the Latin gram- 
mar and Virgil. For Irish or Anglo-Saxon monks Latin cul- 
ture was the only way to the understanding of the Sacred Book. 
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But the time came when for the Latin elite the problems of the 
culture itseli—philosophy, science—acquired an autonomous 
value. This moment (the eleventh century) was the starting 
point of the unparalleled rise of Western European civilization. 





It was not the remoteness from the classical soil which was 
the source of Russia’s backwardness, for Ireland and Seandi- 
navia were even farther from the cultural centers of the Roman 
Empire. The crucial point lies in the fact that the Slavic tribes 
received both the Bible and the liturgy in translation (by St. 
Cyril and St. Methodius in the ninth century) and they did not 
feel the need for the original. In Bulgaria and even in Kiev 
many Greek books were translated, but mostly those directly 
connected with the practical needs of the Church—sermons, 
lives of the saints, short moral treatises. Upon this poor stock 
Russia lived for centuries, doing little to enlarge it. Even knowl- 
edge of the Greek language was rare in Russia despite the fre- 
quent intercourse with Constantinople and the presence of Greek 
prelates in Kiev. The stock of existing books covered one need 
only—the salvation of the soul. Yet ancient Russia was no en- 
emy of knowledge or of books. On the contrary, she valued 
book wisdom highly because of its religious contents, and nearly 
all writings were ‘divine’ for her. But she was not eager to 
look for the human behind the divine. This attitude has per- 
sisted and has conditioned the practical and anti-rational char- 
acter of the Russian religious mind up to our day. The church 
in Russia has not promoted great culture, so that in a new age 
intellectual needs, at last awakened, had to seek satisfaction 
somewhere else. 


If Byzantium did not bequeath to Russia its scientific and 
philosophical knowledge, it imparted to her some features of its 
religious mind. Rough as may be the usual confrontation of 
East and West, there is some truth in it: the East, as compared 
to the West, has greater detachment and contemplativeness, to- 
gether with fewer social energies. [Eastern monasticism did not 
undertake any tasks in the secular world; it fled from it to a 
life of asceticism and contemplation. In Byzantium the 
church did not try to interfere with the state or with social life, 
but gave it her sacramental blessing and strove toward the edu- 
cation of individual souls only. The same tendency is met with 
in the Russian church in recent centuries, and generally in the 
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modern Eastern religious mind. In a paradoxical way, the 
triumph of religious Byzantinism in Russia dates only from the 
sixteenth century. In spite of her continuous relations with 
Byzantium during the early pre-Mongolian Middle Ages (the 
eleventh to the thirteenth) when Russia received her hierarchs 
from it and depended upon it in practically all the realms of 
her art and technique, the influence of Byzantium on social, po- 
litical and, consequently, on moral life was limited. It was only 
after the fall of Byzantium (1453) that political conditions in 
Russia became ripe for the Byzantine form of state. !n the pre- 
Moscow period Russia’s religious life deviated from the By- 
zantine standard toward the West, never, however, coinciding 
with the latter. This “Western” trend in religion went hand 
in hand with early Russian social and political structure, which 
had more resemblance to Western feudalism than to Byzantine 
autocracy. Social activism is characteristic of the Russian 
church in her ancient period: the preaching to congregations, 
the inculcation of not only personal but also political morals, the 
castigation of princes, the assistance to the poor—all this re- 
minds one of the Western Middle Ages. There is, however, one 
feature specifically Russian which runs like a red thread through 
all of Russian religious life and in a great measure colors all 
important creations of Russian culture. This feature may be 
styled in theological terms the “kenotic” attitude toward God 
and the world. It consists of a longing to follow Christ in His 
humiliations and His sufferings. An advantage of the Slavonic 
Bible was the easier approach to the Gospel, its accessibility to 
the people. The Christ of the Gospel, poor and humble, so dif- 
ferent from the Byzantine Pantocrator, took hold of the imagina- 
tion of the Russian people long before St. Francis appeared in 
the West. In the early eleventh century St. Vladimir’s sons, 
princes Boris and Gleb, murdered by their elder brother (1015), 
were canonized by the Russian church which worshins them for 
their non-resistant sufferings and self-sacrificing love. The 
founder of the first great monastery in Kiev (ca. 1050), St. 
Theodosius, is depicted wearing “uncouth garb” and rejoicing 
in humiliations. His figure may be identified as the prototype 
of nearly al! ancient Russian saints. Since the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries this “kenotic” type of holiness took the form 
of “holy foolishness”’; the most popular saints in the centuries of 
Moscow’s tsardom were men, laymen, who would take upon 
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themselves the cruel role of pretended madness. Poverty, sim- 
plicity, self-humiliation and acceptance of suffering are the pre- 
dominant elements of Russian piety, which were later reflected 
in part in the ethos of the Russian intelligentsia. 


The “kenotic” type of Russian religious thought was not 
the only type, however; beside it there has always existed an- 
other one, ritualistic and practical. This latter type was closely 
connected with economic life, with a striving for a certain stand- 
ard of well-being which would allow for organized social work, 
with the ideal of order, strictness and ritual! beauty in private, 
domestic life as well as church worship. If the kenotic Rus- 
sian holiness reminds us of Catholic Franciscanism, this prac- 
tical type is nearer to Puritanism, except for its ritualistic ten- 
dencies. These two types always existed side by side among the 
Russian people up to recent times. Well-to-do peasants, mer- 
chants and clergymen exhibited this practical tendency which may 
be called “Josephite” (after St. Joseph of Volotsk, ca. 1500). 
But the peasantry also generated perpetual wanderers, pilgrims 
and “holy fools,” bearers of kenotie Christanity. 


The victory of “Josephitism” in the official church in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries accounts for the triumph of 
ritualism, for the decay of the mystic currents in the church and, 
finally, for the withering of religious life in general. The os- 
sification of spiritual life in the church, coupled with Moscow’s 
general backwardness, made it imperative that some extraneous, 
new elements be grafted on Russia’s culture, and all of the 
seventeenth century was spent in the search for such elements. 
They were sought among orthodox Greeks, among orthodox 
Ukrainians trained in Polish Catholic schools. Many books were 
translated at that time from the Latin out of the theological 
literature of the Middle Ages, books which had become obsolete 
in the West long ago. The attempt to utilize new knowledge in 
order to reform the church, and particularly the church liturgy, 
gave rise to a mighty reaction of national conservatism which 
drove into a schism (raskol) millions of the most steadfast and 
morally strong believers. 


lor the masses which were drawn into it, the raskol became 
a starting point for unceasing religious fermentation. A search 
began for a true faith and for a canonically valid priesthood. 
The raskolutki were divided into fractions and sects, and with 
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this the spirit of restlessness, originally foreign to the Russian 
people, entered their religious mind. The bulk of the nation, re- 
maining in the established church, also became in part possessed 
by the same spirit. 

Spiriiual restlessness, unceasing search for truth, are con- 
sidered by many as particularly Russian characteristics. These, 
however, date precisely from the late seventeenth century, from 
the first great schism in Russian life. The Russian is, by na- 
ture, rather dogmatic. He longs to be loyal and credulous be- 
yond reason. If he forsakes his creed, it is not for intellectual 
but mostly for moral reasons: disappointment in the practical 
efficacy of the doctrine or in the honesty (saintliness) of its ex- 
ponents. This is true for all Russian sectarian movements as 
well as for the mind of the Russian revolutionary intelligentsia 
of recent times. 

One of the consequences of the raskol and the continuation 
of the reform work of the seventeenth century was the great 
revolution of Tsar Peter, who introduced to Russia not a me- 
dieval ecclesiastical, but a modern secular, technical knowledge. 
Modern Russian culture has its roots in this revolution, and the 
Russian intelligentsia was born with it, too. For the first time 
in the history of Russia a comparatively large class of society 
was created which was called to serve the state not with the 
sword, nor by manual labor, but with its knowledge acquired in 
new schools. This class was created with one end in view; to 
serve the state by ““Westernizing” it. Throughout the eighteenth 
century and in the beginning of the nineteenth, Western civiliza- 
tion (in the style of Enlightenment) and the Empire itself were 
the two great objects of enthusiastic worship by the intelli- 
gentsia. The easy, natural way in which Western culture was 
assimilated proves the original receptiveness of the Byzantine- 
Russian cultural world to Western (as well as Eastern) influ- 
ences. However, since there was a large gap between the 
Byzantine Middle Ages, which lingered in Russia until the very 
days of Peter, and the Enlightenment of a Voltaire or a Rous- 
seau, the speedy assimilation of the latter by the upper classes 
was paid for by their entire break with the lower classes and 
their traditions. Long before the appearance of the anti-na- 
tional and radical movements of the nineteenth century this 
break was facilitated by the attitude of the monarchs and the 
nobility surrounding the throne. The persecution of Moscovite 
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dress, customs, and even of some religious rites marks the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Even the church, for one 
and a half centuries, was to go through the Roman and Protes- 
tant theological training. 

Westernism in its different aspects dominated the spirit of 
the Russian intelligentsia up to the Bolshevik revolution. With 
the extension of school education to the lower classes, millions 
of commoners and, later, of peasants and workers as well, 
absorbed some elements of Western rationalistic thought and 
broke with the religious and national tradition. Uprootedness, 
i. e., the break with the traditional foundations of life, is typical 
not only of revolutionary groups in the intelligentsia, but of 
the upper classes as a whole. Both liberals and conservatives 
among the ruling class, inasmuch as they went through a Ger- 
man, English, or French cultural training, were doomed to stand 
outside the national tradition. Some Russian statesmen in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries might, perhaps, have sup- 
ported this national tradition consciously, but inwardly, with a 
few exceptions, it was foreign to them. 

Living in the mother country Russia, while feeling a spirit- 
ual allegiance to [urope, was a tragedy in itself. With Western 
culture spreading further among the masses and increasingly 
deepening the conflict down to the very roots of national life, a 
catastrophe was inevitable. 

As long as Westernism was limited to a cultured gentry, 
the high level of their culture and a close contact with Western 
life saved them from complete disintegration. Western ideol- 
ogies, Western ethics, though torn from their own religious 
roots, replaced ancient Russian principles of life. But as soon 
as Western civilization was absorbed by the middle and the lower 
classes, the situation changed completely. The newcomers could 
achieve but a superficial contact with Western culture. They 
learned some of its “last words” but they neither understood nor 
liked its age-long social and spiritual structure and thus found 
themselves in a no man’s land. The contact with the Western 
world was sufficient to tear them away from Russia and to make 
them despise her faith and ways of living. Yet, there was noth- 
nig at first to fill the resulting emptiness. Thus, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, nihilism was born, a typical product of 
the new Russian intelligentsia. 

Nihilism has never existed in Russia as a definite party or 
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even as a movement. It was the spiritual soil out of which the 
revolutionary movements of the intelligentsia sprang and grew. 
Nihilist negation covered, with equal passion, the ground of 
political and social life of tsarist Russia on one hand, and of 
bourgeois democracy 1n Europe on the other; it undermined the 
bases of family and Christian ethics, even of culture as such, i. e., 
the autonomy of the scientific and artistic spheres of life. Yet 
this Russian radical negation did not display the hedonistic 
sceptical features of European nihilism (Anatole France). Rus- 
sian negation took the form of a gloomy, fanatical faith for 
which people were ready to fight and to suffer. Thus nihilism 
disclosed the psychological religious substructure of the intel- 
ligentsia’s world outlook. Dostoeyski spoke not without reason 
ot the religious soul of the Russian atheists. 

In order to understand nihilism, it is not sufficient to point 
out the dualism of the two conflicting cultures which in another 
setting could have produced a simple and easy-going scepticism. 
Vhe soil from which nihilism sprang was saturated with strong 
religious energies which, smothered by a new rationalistic sci- 
ence, nevertheless preserved the emotional character of a religion, 
though a negative or even a demonic one. In fact, there were 
many nihilists coming out of theological schools and belonging 
to the families of the hereditary clergy. The ecclesiastical sem- 
inary could by no means satisfy the inquiring mind awakened 
by the new Enlightenment. The low moral! level of the clerical 
schools and the inefficiency of theological education were the 
consequence of the original sin of the Russian church, namely, 
her break with the theological and philosophical tradition of 
Byzantium. The few elements of Western scholasticism could 
not fill in the gap of a thousand years. On the other hand, the 
very spirit of the Russian faith implied a certain dislike of the 
intellectual elements of culture, a supercilious attitude toward 
culture in general, as toa realm of vanities. The religious thirst 
of the Russian soul was of an extremist nature. The truth for 
which it longed was a totalitarian Truth. Neither science nor 
ethics nor art could satisfy that longing. That 1s why the nega- 
tion of religion turned inevitably into the negation of culture. 
The very extremism of negation contirms the religious origin of 
this drama. 

This extremism colors all the currents of Russian revolu- 
tionary thought. The struggle for freedom against autocracy 
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was only an initial impulse. Already in the 1840's socialism and, 
soon after, anarchism as well, became prevailing revolutionary 
tendencies. And this socialism was an integral one, thought of 
as the totalitarian transfiguration of life and the realization of 
an earthly paradise. Politically gifted men were hardly to be 
found among the utopians of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment. In fact, liberals, constitutionalists and all sorts of mod- 
erates who set concrete and practical aims, were despised whole- 
heartedly by these utopians. 

The extremism of their aims was combined with their self- 
denying militant heroism. The history of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia is a chapter from the life of martyrs. The 
importance and the authority of a revolutionary leader in Russia 
were measured by his readiness to give up everything: family, 
property, culture, freedom and life for the sake of the cause. 
Jail, exile, scaffold were so many stages of a political career 
and had a sense and a justification in themselves. At the very 
bottom of nihilist negation the religion of sacrifice, proper to the 
Russian soil, flares up to the highest. 

Nearly all revolutionary currents in Russia are marked by 
the stamp of populism. Populism is not a mere democratism 
ina European or American sense of the word. It is a peculiarly 
romantic attitude toward the people, i. e. the lower classes, as 
source of higher justice and wisdom. In the eyes of a revolu- 
tionary populist the Russian people, i. e. the peasants particu- 
larly, are born socialists; later on, the Marxists exchanged the 
peasantry for the proletariat but retained the same genuflective 
attitude toward the masses. The moral-practical implication of 
populism was the union with the people in common life. Hence 
the aim at “simplification,” the necessity of renouncing culture 
to meet the people on a common ground. Young men and girls 
of the upper classes disguised themselves as peasants and settled 
down in villages performing heavy physical work and preaching 
socialism to the people. Populism, however, was larger than 
any political movement. In Russia there was also a populism of 
the rightists and a populism entirely unpolitical. Many among 
the “simplified” gentry did not carry any political propaganda 
at all; the most striking instance of this is Tolstoy and his fol- 
lowers. 

Populism may be measured only by ethical criteria: it was 
a penance paid to the people for the sins of the slave-holding fa- 
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thers, a longing to serve one’s younger brothers and, at the same 
time, to humiliate oneself before them. All these elements are 
inherent in Russian religious kenoticism with its humility, holy 
foolishness, and imitation of Christ. It is a remarkable fact 
that the climax of atheist populism of the 1870's coincided with 
the growth of interest and love for the historical Jesus in Russian 
poetry and art. Painters and poets were mostly agnostics, but 
they were ethically captivated by the vision of the voluntary 
humiliation and sacrifice of Christ. 

In the same way as kenoticism survived in the Russian 
revolutionary intelligentsia, so Josephitism was represented by 
another group of the intelligentsia, the co-called Slavophiles. 
At first, in the 1840's, they preached a moderate liberalism upon 
Christian foundations and opposed all shades of Westernism in 
their loyalty to Russian national tradition. This tradition, how- 
ever, was tied up with the established church and the autocratic 
state. Therefore, already in the second generation Slavophilism 
took a conservative, even a reactionary form. Jn addition, their 
religion appears rather luke-warm as compared with the fiery 
sacrificial ethics of the nihilists. The dissolving processes of 
Russian life were developing at such a tempo that conservative 
Slavophilism lost ground under its feet. Even Josephitism in 
the lower classes was withering with every decade. 

It would be very tempting to deduce the Russian Revolution 
and Bolshevism directly out of the extremist and populist ten- 
dencies of the intelligentsia. In reality, this would be an enor- 
mous deformation of the perspective, unfortunately not un- 
common among non-Russians. As a matter of fact, those crypto- 
religious currents of the intelligentsia had already died out dur- 
ing the first revolution of 1905-6. What had survived of the 
old political populism, having taken refuge in the S.R. party 
(Socialist-Revolutionary) and, to a lesser extent, among the 
Mensheviks, suffered a terrible defeat in 1917. Bolshevism is a 
phenomenon of a much deeper moral disintegration in the in- 
telligentsia and, at the same time, a form of revolutionary ac- 
tivism of proletarian layers of the people. It repeats, sharpening 
and deforming it, the primitive nihilism of the 1860’s. Entirely 
free of the kenotic sacrificial spirit and of ethical idealism in 
general, it responds only in its extremism and its eagerness for 
a radical world transformation to the vague religious quest of 
the Russian soul. 
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A completely different aspect of Bolshevism appears as soon 
as one approaches it not as a destructive, revolutionary force, 
but as a creative power of a new Russian state and a new Rus- 
sian man. One is amazed by the monolithic unity of the new 
Russia and by the blending of violence and self-sacrifice used 
for its building. For one who is even a little acquainted with 
Russian history, the new is appallingly reminiscent of the old. 
Stalin’s Russia appears as a restoration of Moscow’s tsardom. 
The centuries-old schism between the intelligentsia and the peo- 
ple, between the Western and the national world is overcome. 
A classless society and a culture standardized and imposed from 
above recreates a strongly nationalist, loyal and credulous, 
Josephite spirit of ancient Moscow. The very primitivity of this 
psychology is a source of moral forces. At the same time, this 
new old Moscow is armed with all of the means of modern West- 
ern technique, whose spirit is the very spirit of Russian ‘‘com- 
munism.” Social unity, nationalism and the religious adoration 
of technology account for Russia’s admirable steadfastness in 
the war. 


Whether the communist synthesis, thus far achieved, is a 
definite or even a durable state of Russian society is, of course, 
another question. There are some important elements of Rus- 
sian culture, still alive, which have not found their place in this 
new unity. Christianity is one of them, Russian literary and 
political tradition is another. The first represents the rights of 
the personality, the second, freedom and humanism. Neither is 
included in the present day synthesis except by lip service. Un- 
der favorable conditions they may appear as the germs of a 
new, a more fruitful spiritual and cultural life. 








MINUTES OF THE 
FIFTY-FOURTH CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 29th and 30th, 1942 


The American Society of Church History held its fifty- 
fourth meeting at the General T heological Seminary, New York 
City, New York, on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29 and 
30, 1942. 

The Program Committee had planned to meet jointly with 
the American Historical Association at Columbus, Ohio. After 
the programs were printed, word was received that the American 
Historical Association had been requested by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to cancel its meeting. It was then decided 
to meet in New York, curtailing the program with the expecta- 
tion that the remaining papers might be read at another time. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29TH. 


Dinner was served in the Seabury Hall Refectory, eleven 
being present, and at 7:30 P. M. the meeting was opened in the 
Common Room with prayer, Robert Hastings Nichols presiding 
at the request of the President. The Secretary read the minutes 
of the Spring Meeting, which were received and approved; after 
which F. W. Buckler, Chairman of the Program Committee 
reported the request of Dr. Stanley Pargellis, Chairman of the 
Program Committee of the American Historical Association, 
that members’ papers, prepared for the joint meeting at Co- 
Jumbus, should be sent him for publication in the American 
Historical Review. These papers were the one on ‘Nieizsche,” 
by Prof. Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy, read at a later session of 
the present meeting, and one on “The Christian Church in the 
Last Seventy Years,’ by Prof. Kenneth Latourette, of Yale 
University. 

The Presidential Address was delivered at 7:45 P. M., by 
President E. R. Hardy, Jr. His subject was ‘‘Servant of the 
Servants of God.” It was a scholarly study of Gregory the 
Great as pontiff and pastor, and led to an interesting general 
discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30th. 


The meeting was held in the Common Room of the General 
Theological Seminary, and was opened with prayer at 9:45 A. 
M. by President Hardy. He introduced Dr. George Petrovich 
Fedotov, of the Orthodox Theological Institute, Paris, and Yale 
University, who read a paper on “The Russian Church and Rus- 
sian Culture’, which was followed by an animated discussion. 
Prof. Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy of Dartmouth College then 
read a paper on ‘“‘Nietzsche’s Functional Role in the Christian 
World, and in the Chaos of Theology and Philosophy,” which 
was discussed by the members at some length. 

At 12 M., President Hardy called the business meeting to 
order, and the Treasurer presented his annual report in printed 
form, which having been duly audited, was received and adopted, 
and is as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer of the 
American Society of Church History 
for the year December 10, 1941-December 10, 1942 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, December 10, 1941 -................. $ 542.73 
TI IID ss iaeisiniccinrncincescimsssnnvenssnasiienastcns 984.47 
PN ND ssiicnisenierrentsorrmmsommcideonincinnlves 7.19 
SE IN 5 sratinsrsamrocinarmmanicnnarssisaraseilaeniants 4.91 
Income from Church story. .........-........-...-..0.-. *488.08 
Stadies — See SCHOGMC Cn... ecccnisssenccsscecesissseee 68.10 
TI evocation a acess. acne $2,095.48 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of management of Society .................--.---- $ 390.30 
Pubiecation of CMU FOG -.x.0002.0000.0<.-00c00005- *1,109.90 
Studies — See SCHOMMIE © ....5...2cceccsnneecssnnsecnseeee 62.69 
$1,562.89 





* $55.20 was paid by the author toward the expense of printing an article in 
Church History. This amount should be deducted from $488.08 and $1,109.90, above, 
to reach the Society’s actual income from Church History and disbursement for its 
publication. 
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Cash on hand, December 10, 1942: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking 











account, per bank statement ........ $135.54 
National Bank of Auburn, interest 
account, per bank book ............ 397.14 532.59 
$2,095.48 
B. GENERAL FuNps AND MAGAzINE 
RECEIPTS 
Membership dues 
1939— 1 member _.......... $ 3.00 
1940— 3 members .......... 9.00 
1941— 11 members ............ 33.00 
1942—312 members ..........-- 930.47 
1943— 3 members ............ 9.00 $984.47 
2 D.C $ 7.19 
Pe TI cienicerssvinteiennrneceniecnprctornienshins 4.91 
$ 996.57 
Subscriptions to Church History (105) $304.09 
I NN iiss nininsscpcennsnincerandonsne 128.79 
Payment toward expense of article in 
CO BCI acsrinncssstssneecscenic ee 55.20 488.08 
$1,484.65 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges ............ $ 105.65 
ee eae 30 
I i dik eee tau arnaerntahinadnnnivid 43.23 
Stationery and supplies .................-..---- 8.35 
Stenographic and clerical services ...... 116.75 
Travelling expenses of Treasurer ...... 54.36 
Travelling expenses of Secretary ...... 9.20 
Expenses spring meeting: ...................- 31.46 
ce en 12.50 
ee 6.00 
aN HUN cise ctcanicscennnserdcrcinandierasenn 2.50 





$ 390.30 
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Publication of Church History 





Printing and distribution .................... $ 949.96 
Postage and express charges .............. 33.14 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ............ 6.35 
Stationery and supplies ........................ 9.55 
Stenographic expenses 

Managing editor ................ $ 10.25 

OE oso en tetericnncnsne 95.00 105.25 
NN TUNE oc cscsceascavsncsnizenazenesocwcenion 1.51 
Oe ee 4.14 1,109.90 

$1,500.20 


C. Stupies IN CuurcH HIstTory 


RECEIPTS 
Sales of Volume I (inc. postage) $ 15.37 


Sales of Volume II (ine. postage) 19.91 
Sales of Volume III (inc. postage) 9:43 
Sales of Volume IV (inc. postage) ae BS 
Sales of Monograph I (ine. postage) 3.04 
Sales of Monograph II (ine. postage) 6.04 
Sales of Rockwell Pamphlet (inc. post. ) 2.46 





DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume | 


ee $ 23 
Stenographic services ........ , 1.10 
Editorial services ................ 1.44 
Settlement with author ....... 12.93 $ 15.70 


Volume I] 


BI sa nisanntisinicapneiciinibnneinntie 28 
Stenographic services ............ 1.20 
Editorial services ................ 1.82 
Settlement with author ........ 16.41 19.71 


Volume ITT 
EET .10 


$ 


68.10 
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Editorial services ..............---- 50 
Settlement with author ...... 4.38 5.83 


Volume IV 


TN il eretecdensatnrmsnemamudtinn- Ag 
Stenographic services .......... 1.00 
Editorial services ..............-..- .20 
Settlement with author ........ 1.89 
Proceeds to Publications Re- 

eerve FN | ........5icc.:.-.---- 6.20 9.41 





Monograph I 


Ee .O4 
Stenographic services .......... .40 
Editorial Services ...............- 24 
Settlement with author ...... 2.20 2.88 
Monograph IT 
TTR a 07 
Stenographic service ............ 40 
Editorial services .................- 56 
i ad laa ccc eernascssins 2.00 
Settlement with author ........ 4.93 7.96 
Rockwell Pamphlet 
I ceria tacnmisaniceibiten 06 
Stenographic services .......... .20 
Editorial services ................ 08 
Settlement with author ...... 86 1.20 





$ 62.69 


Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
A. CAsH 


RECEIPTS 
December 10, 1941, cash in Auburn Saving Bank $ 631.61 
Interest United States bonds ............ $ 267.50 
Interest Manufacturers’ Trust Co..... 10.00 


Interest Auburn Savings Bank ........ 13.66 
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Proceeds Studies IV for Publication 





ee a eae 6.20 297.36 
TE, SS sik calcein ecstatic $ 928.97 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of Brewer award, 1942 .......0...2......... 12.00 
December 10, 1942, cash in Auburn Savings 
ee | ee 916.97 


$ 928.97 
DIVISION OF INCOME IN HAND 
Frank S. Brewer Prize Fund 
3 years’ income of $10,000, 214% U. S. 
Bonds, less $12 disbursed as above ...... $ 738.00 
Publication Reserve Fund 
Income of Endowment Fund aside from 
Frank S. Brewer bequest ....................-- 178.97 


$ 916.97 


B. Securities, December 10, 1942 


$1,000 guaranteed First Mortgage certificate, series N64, No. 
207, New York Title and Morgtage Company, in liquida- 
tion, Manufacturers’ Trust Company, trustee 
$10,000 registered U. S. Treasury bond 1438], 1949-53, 214% 
$500 registered U. S. Treasury bond 2445E, 1949-53, 24% 
$100 registered U. S. Treasury bond 3328], 1949-53, 24% 
$100 registered U. S. Treasury bond 3329J, 1949-53, 24% 
These securities are in the Society’s box in the safe-deposit 
department of the 111th Street Branch of the National City 
Bank of New York. 
Ropert Hastincs Nicuors, Treasurer. 


CoMPARISON OF 1939-40, 1940-41, 1941-42 
General Funds and Magazine 


RECEIPTS 


1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 


anes $ 968.51 $1,051.17 $ 996.57 
BESET vccnscscensnnssanseiis 331.87 355.95 488.08 





WO ese $1,300.38 $1,407.12 $1,484.65 
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DISBURSEMENTS 





| REP eO nie ieee $ 348.80 $ 399.30 S$ 390.30 
PAINE oon sce es 1,056.70 1,185.24 —_ 1,109.90 

NIG Gibemcsdicclel $1,405.50 $1,584.54 $1,500.20 
Operating deficit ............ $ 105.12 $ 177.42 $ 15.55 


The amendment to the Report of the Editorial Committee 
(see Minutes of the Council), to the effect that ‘in case of emer- 
gency” the appropriation for the coming year for the publishing 
of Church History might be increased from $1050 to $1100 was 
approved. 


The nominating committee presented the nominations for 
officers for 1943, as amended by the Council, and its report was 
adopted and the officers nominated were elected. Other mem- 
bers of the Council and the Committees for 1943 were likewise 
elected as nominated by the Committee. (See Minutes of the 
Council.) In the absence of the newly-elected President and 
Vice-President, the retiring President, E. R. Hardy, Jr., con- 
tinued to preside. 


In addition to the new members elected by the Council, 
Prof Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy, of Dartmouth College, was 
elected on a motion from the floor. 


The Committee on Resolutions then read its report, which 
was adopted, and is as follows: 


The American Society of Church History desires to ex- 
press its deep appreciation of the hospitality of the General 
Theological Seminary in entering the Fifty-fourth meeting of 
the Society, and of the thoughtfulness and courtesy of its host, 
President Hardy. It would likewise put on record its sense of 
privilege in the opportunity of hearing the brilliant and provoca- 
tive papers read by Dr. George P. Fedotov and Prof. Eugene 
Rosenstock-Huessy. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


Attest: Toos. C. Pears, JR., 
Secretary. 











MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 29, 1942 


The meeting of the Council was held in the Faculty Com- 
mon of the General Theological Seminary at 8:30 P. M. Pres- 
ent were: 

F. W. Buckler 

E. R. Hardy, Jr. 

Robert Hastings Nichols 
Cyril C. Richardson 
Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the special meeting of 
the Council held May 14, 1942, which were approved. 


The Secretary then presented his report. The resignations 
of John C. Wenger, Goshen, Indiana; R. J. Hooker, Chicago, 
Mll.; Henry Schaeffer, West Palm Beach, Fla.; and H. H. 
Wernecke, Webster Groves, Mo., were accepted with regret. 
Dr. D. Butler Pratt, of Washington, D. C., was reported as 
having died since the last meeting. 


The Treasurer reported that the following members were 
in arrears for dues for the past three years, and it was voted that 
their names be dropped from the membership roll: 


I. L. Bronner, Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. W. Christie, Wilmington, Del. 
G. L. Glauner, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
John Huess, Evanston, Ill. 

W. K. Jordan, Chicago, III. 

J. C. Pletz, Chicago, III. 

W. H. Roberts, Hillsdale, Mich. 

G. R. Seltzer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. E. Simcox, Champaign, Ill. 

E. A. Tilleux. Washington, D. C. 
T. L. Trost, Rochester, New York 
Dean E. Walker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. H. Whitmyre, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The following candidates, properly nominated and seconded 
by members of the Society, were elected, subject to the fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional requirements concerning membership: 


Harold Raymond Albert, Lorain, Ohio 

Prof. Ek. Theodore Bachman, Haywood, Ill. 
Prof. William Bark, Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. Waldo Beach, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Prof. William Hayden Boyers, Oberlin, Ohio 
Prof. William James Campbell, Nashville, Tenn. 
Prof. Willis F. Dunbar, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. Donald F. Ebright, Chicago, III. 

Rev. F. H. Littell, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Howard Allen Meanor, Oberlin, Ohio 

Mr. Fred W. Neal, Chicago, II. 

Rev. Harley Patterson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prof. C. H. Plopper, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. William C. Robinson, Decatur, Ga. 
Prof. Sydnor L. Stealey, Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy, Norwich, Vt. 
Prof. George H. Williams, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Treasurer presented his annual report in printed form. 
The Auditing Committee, composed of Messrs. F. W. Buckler 
and Cyril C. Richardson, reported that they had found the ac- 
counts wholly correct, after which the report was accepted. 


The Editorial Committee then made its report, which was 
amended and adopted, and is as follows: 


The Editorial Board of Church History takes great pleasure 
in presenting herewith its Eleventh Annual Report. 

Although it is with regret and reluctance that we were com- 
pelled to reduce the number of pages of the quarterly, yet by this 
drastic measure we succeeded in keeping within the budget ap- 
propriated for the past year. In fact, as appears from the 
Treasurer’s report the net expenses to the Society of publishing 
Church History for the year were $1054.70. This is almost $50 
less than the amount appropriated. 

If the measures of economy inaugurated by the Board meet 
with the approval of the Council, we recommend that the appro- 
priation for the coming year be set at $1050 (amended to, “‘or in 
case of emergency, at $1100’). 
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The Frank S. Brewer Prize Essay of Dr. Frederick A. 
Norwood entitled The Econonuc Life and Influence of the 
Protestant Refugees During the Sixteenth Century, has been 
in the press for the greater part of the year. We regret to re- 
port that the book has not been published, but expect its appear- 
ance sometime in January. The delay resulted from causes in 
no way under the control of the Board. 


Respectfully submitted: 
Matthew Spinka 
Robert Hastings Nichols 
FE. R. Hardy, Jr. 


The Nominating Committee, through its Chairman, 
Charles H. Lyttle, made its report, which was received and 
amended, and as adopted is as follows: 


OFFICERS FOR 1943 


President: Harold S. Bender 
Vice-President: Perey V. Norwood 
Secretary: Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 
Treasurer: Robert Hastings Nichols 
Asst. Secretary: Sidney E. Mead. 
Other members of the Council: Wilhelm Pauck, Herbert 
W. Schneider, Reuben E. FE. Harkness, Charles H. Lyttle, 
Roland H. Bainton, Ff. W. Buckler, E. R. Hardy, Jr., Cyril C. 
Richardson, Kenneth S. Latourette, Ernest G. Schwiebert. 
CoMMITTEES FoR 1943 
Committee on Program and Local Arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting: EF. R. Hardy, Jr., Chairman; T. C. Pears, Jr., 
a local member. 
Editorial Board: Matthew ee nian: [Editor ; 
Robert Hastings Nichols, and Harold S. Bender, ex officio. 
Membership Committee: John T. McNeill, Chairman ; Con- 


rad H. Moehlmann, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Sandford Flem- 
ing, Paul Neff Garber, Robert erie and the Secretary. 


Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: Shirley 
Jackson Case, Chairman; Robert Hastings Nichols, and Fred- 
erick W. !oetscher. 
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The following were appointed by the President as the Pro- 
gram Committee for the Spring Meeting: H. J. Grimm, Chair- 
man; F. W. Buckler and H. A. Rigg, Jr. 


The chairman of the Committee on Negotiations with the 
Council of Learned Societies reported that no further progress 
had been made. 


The Council voted that the jury to judge the Brewer Prize 
Essays should be composed of Kenneth Latourette, Chairman; 
E. R. Hardy, Jr., and Charles H. Lyttle; and that 1f a paper 
should prove to be a thesis directed by a member of the jury, the 
President should appoint a substitute, and that he was empow- 
ered to fill any vacancies. 


Robert Hastings Nichols reported for the Committee on 
Revision of the By-laws appointed at the last meeting of the 
Council. After full discussion and several amendments, the 
report was approved tentatively, and the Secretary was instruct- 
ed to send copies to all the members of the Council for their 
approval before presentation at the Spring Meeting of the Coun- 
cil for final action. 


There being no further business, the Council adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the President. 


Attest: THos. C. Pears, JR., 
Secretary. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JESUS, IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 


By A. T. OLMsTEAp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. xi, 317 


o~ oy 
pages. $2.79. 


This book by Professor Olmstead will take a place by itself among 
the countless Lives of Christ which appeared since the beginning of this 
century. It is the work of an Orientalist, who has an extensive and first- 
hand knowledge of the land in which Jesus worked, the character of its 
people, the peculiarities of Eastern thought, the forces operative in Eastern 
history. Dr. Olmstead is thus able, without conscious effort, to see Jesus 
in his true environment, and to contemplate him as he was seen by his 
countrymen and contemporaries. Most of the study of Jesus in recent 
years has been the product of research among ancient documents, and 
difficulties have been raised which are often academical and unreal. One 
feels in reading this book that most of them dissolve of their own accord 
when the life is put back into its actual surroundings, and the sayings are 
taken in their context with the Oriental world of thought. Dr. Olmstead 
begins with an enquiry into the date of Jesus’ birth, which he places, on 
grounds which are far from convincing, in 20 B. C. He proceeds to give 
a graphic account of historical conditions in Palestine, and of the nature of 
the people and country. One of the most valuable chapters in the book 
is that which reconstructs for us the Jerusalem of Jesus’ time. The author 
can here speak with expert knowledge, and the results of the modern in- 
vestigation of a fascinating subject have never before been presented so 
clearly and fully, and with such imaginative power. For his record of 
Jesus’ life Dr. Olmstead depends largely on the Fourth Gospel, in which 
he recognises a source of primary historical value. It is on this point, more 
than any other, that critics will take issue with him; but if he sins he does 
not do so ignorantly. He is one of a group of notable modern writers 
(e. g. E. Meyer and M. Goguel) who have broken with the custom of 
practically ignoring the evidence of the Fourth Gospel. This revival of 
confidence in one of our main sources is welcome, even though it may 
sometimes be carried too far. Dr. Oimstead is not a theologian, and does 
not attempt to deal with the deeper implications in the thought of Jesus 
His aim is to present a lifelike picture, true to the conditions of a land 
and a period which are remote from us, and have thus come to be generally 
misunderstood. Within the limits which it sets for itself the book is a 
remarkable achievement. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. E. F. Scott. 
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MARCION AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Joun Knox. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 195 


pages. $2.00. 


Marcion is in many ways the outstanding figure in second century 
Christianity. His importance for the later period may not unfairly be com- 
pared with that of his master Paul for the earlier, but the ban of the 
church has rested heavily on him, and he has heen unduly neglected. It 
may be hoped that this book by Professor Knox will give rise to closer 
and more intelligent study of the great heretic. The book itself, though 
it hardly extends to 200 pages, is a weighty contribution. [ach of the 
short chapters is full of concentrated learning, and no keener and more 
suggestive criticism has been applied to early Christian history for many a 
day. Dr. Knox confines himself to the significance of Marcion for the 
New Testament. In the earlier part of the book he shows how the very 
idea of a New Testament, a definite collection of the authoritative Chris- 
tian writings, originated with Marcion. His argument on this point ap- 
pears conclusive, and his book ought therefore to rank as something like a 
landmark in New Testament criticism. The second and larger half of the 
book is occupied with a thesis which is much more questionable. Marcion, 
he holds, did not abridge and edit our present Gospel of Luke, but used an 
earlier and in in many respects different Gospel, which some orthodox 
church writers expanded, at the same time adding to it the companion 
book of Acts. This thesis is worked out with remarkable ingenuity, and 
is fully entitled to the most careful discussion. It suffers from the funda- 
mental difficulty that Marcion’s Gospei has been lost, and can only be 
pieced together conjecturally from allusions in the Fathers. Since we do 
not know the work in question, all discussion of its nature and fortunes 
seems very much up in the air. There can be no doubt, however, that in 
this book Dr. Knox has shown himseli to be a critic of rare ability. It 
may be hoped that he will follow this literary study of Marcion with some 
account of his significance for Christian thought and for the formation 
of the church. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary. E. F. Scott. 


THE FIRST AUTHORIZED ENGLISH BIBLE 
AND THE CRANMER PREFACE 


By Harotp R. WittouGcusy. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. ix, 56 pages. $1.00. 


This excellently printed book is written in honor of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the publication in the year 1539 to 1541 of seven folio edi- 
tions of the Great Bible. A brief introduction leads to a discussion of 
the fine typography of the Great Bible series and to the interesting story of 
its printing under difficulties in Paris and London. These difficulties re- 
sulted from the political and religious cross currents of the time as they 
affected France and England. <A careful and critical investigation of the 
title page usually attributed to Hans Holbein the Younger results in the 
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conclusion that me Holbein was not responsible for it but that some 
indirect influence of his genuine work may be admitted. An analysis of 
the woodcut avesits its connection with contemporary history and with the 
attempt to compliment Henry VIIL for carrying out the divine desire to 
give the Bible to the people in the vernacular. 

A further section discusses the Cranmer preface, indicating its im- 
portance for the “free and general use of the Bible in the vernacular” and 
for guarding against its misuse. The closing chapter is concerned with the 
Coverdale revisions for the Great Bible series and the unfortunate eccle- 
siastical interference with them in some of the issues. Facsimiles of the 
Title Page and of the Cranmer Preface together with a modernization of 
the latter complete the work. 

srief as the discussion 1s it finds Professor Willoughby at his 
scholarly best and he has by his publication removed the stigma of neglect 
of the anniversary of this series of remarkable editions of the English 
Bible. The careful documentation of the work and the excellent bibli- 
ography enhance the value of the book, which value is very great in propor- 
tion to the length of the work. In these days when the immediate future 
of the humanities is precarious it is refreshing and comiorting to have 
such a publication appear representing the best of historical and _ biblical 
scholarship and high excellence in printing and editing. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. I’rnest W. Parsons. 


RELIGION IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


By Witt1aAm WarREN Sweet. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 
xiii, 367 pages. $3.00. 


This first of Professor Sweet's promised three volumes on Amer- 
ican church history has already taken acknowledged place as far and 
away our best book in its field. His novel organization of the religious 
beginnings has interested all readers. The familiar method in books 
and teaching is geographical, presentation of the development of colonies 
or regions as units, with consideration of the various religious elements 
involved in each case. The plan here is to treat these elements, appearing 
in various colonies and regions, as units. Thus the book down to the 
Great Awakening consists of chapters on Anglicanism, the Puritans, the 
Baptists and Quakers, “Roman Catholic Contributions,” New Nether- 
lands (here the geographical plan perforce enters), the Germans of 
different religious characters, “The Presbyterian Irish.’ This method 
has conspicuous merits. It gives concentrated views of the total strength 
of these religious forms and groups, which is not so well seen under the 
contrasting arrangement. It emphasizes some factors that have not had 
their meed of general appreciation and some facts that have not been 
rightly known, for instance the missionary activities and wide spread 
of the Quakers, the diffusion of Anglicanism, the numbers and influence 
of the colonial Germans. It is very useful also by throwing light for- 
ward on the part played in later history by the elements thus a 
delineated. There is some je for the religious character of coloni 
and regions, however built up, which is a historical influence, is ieee 
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in some cases. The ideal, forbidden by space, would be to use both 
methods. Since the geographical plan has had so much more practice, 
Professor Sweet’s method is a contribution. 

In the treatment of all these religious factors the author displays 
his well-known fair-mindedness and broad sympathy. The account of 
New England Puritanism is particularly judicious and _ well-informed, 
profiting by important recent research which has corrected, or ought 
to have corrected popular misconceptions and holding an even hand in 
the controversies that cover this field. “The Presbyterian Irish” might 
have been otherwise entitled, for it is a comprehensive, sound account 
of colonial Presbyterianism generally, giving due weight to a matter 
persistently neglected, the influential New England element in the 
Presbyterian Church of the middle colonies. This chapter exemplifies 
a merit of this book, its fastening attention on significant personalities, 
some of them too near to being forgotten, in this case Francis Makemie, 
Jonathan Dickinson, William Tennent. 

A fresh approach appears also in regard to the Great Awakening, 
or as the author prefers to say “Awakenings.” Instead of beginning 
as usual with Edwards in Northampton, Professor Sweet takes first the 
revival in the middle colonies, initiated by Frelinghuysen, several years 
before Edwards, carried on in New Jersey by the Tennents and other 
Log College graduates and by Dickinson and other New Englanders, 
chiefly among Presbyterians, thence spreading into New York and 
Pennsylvania and beyond. Some of the best pages in the book are given 
to the New England Awakening, the ministry of Edwards, the evan- 
gelistic career of Whitefield, the opposition and resulting controversy. 
But the story of the revival is too much centered about Edwards and 
Whitefield and not enough is said about the actual spread of religious 
fire in many towns, especially in Connecticut. Here and in the middle 
colonies Whitefield is described vividly, and appears as more admirable in 
character and more solidly important in work and influence than in some 
recent estimates. 

The section on “The Southern Awakenings” breaks new ground so 
far as general knowledge goes. It covers three ‘“‘phases,’ Presbyterian, 
Zaptist, Methodist. In the first, concerning revival in Virginia, a great 
man is brought to light, Samuel Davies, memorable as a preacher, a war- 
rior for religious toleration and a builder of enduring ecclesiastical 
organization. The account of the Separate Baptist evangelists reveals 
a work which reached the people in Virginia and North Carolina more 
largely than elsewhere in the Awakening and laid the foundation of 
Baptist strength in the South. “The Methodist Phase” shows the direct 
connection between the Awakening and early Methodism, through the 
Anglican Devereux Jarratt, who owed his personal awakening to Pres- 
byterian revivalist influences and later worked hand-in-hand with Wesley’s 
first preachers. 

One weakness of Professor Sweet’s book, and it is a serious weak- 
ness when American religious life is concerned, is in the treatment of 
religious thought. “The New England Puritans’’ would have been 
astonished to learn that they “were not Predestinarian Calvinists.” In 
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support of this Professor Morison is quoted as saying that the Puritans 
referred to Ames and William Perkins more than Calvin. But Ames and 
Perkins were predestinarians if there ever were such. The fact is of 
course that the Puritan divines of early New England were predes- 
tinarians; at the Cambridge Synod they accepted the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith “for substance of doctrine,” and only predestinarians 
could do that. It is true that these divines followed Ames and Perkins 
and also the Confession in joining with predestinarianism the federal 
or covenant theology, and that this theology was fundamental not only 
to their interpretation of Christianity, but also to their conceptions of 
the church and of society. About this vital part of Puritan thought 
Professor Sweet says little. He is impressed with Edward’s “departure 
from Calvinism”, and quotes from the preface to the Freedom of the Will 
Edward’s disclaimer of “a dependence on Calvin”, not quoting, however, 
his words immediately adjoining, “yet I would not take it at all amiss, 
to be called a Calvinist.” The fact here is that Edwards was a stricter 
Calvinist than his immediate predecessors in New England, which was 
influential in New England thought. What is meant by the statement 
that “it was only by impregnating his Calvinism with pietism that 
Jonathan Edward's gospel was rendered effective” is not apparent. In 
the History of the IVork of Redemption Edwards describes the philan- 
thropy of Francke, but any considerable influence of pietism on him is 
not known. A graver criticism in this field is that in the period of this 
book there arose and progressed considerably the New England theology, 
the strongest theological school in American history, influential until 
after the Civil War; yet there is little recognition of its existence. 

Another weakness is a certain externality. One asks for some 
exposition of the inwardness, the spirit and genius of the forms of 
Christianity described, with reference to their contributions to American 
religious life. But there is little of this; the history deals almost en- 
tirely with outer events. It is certain that the Great Awakening went 
far to create what may be called an American type of Christianity. One 
would like to have had interpretation of this. 

Professor Sweet writes always with spirit and chooses material well 
for significance and interest. His work rests on enormous reading, to 
which the long biblography and many footnotes witness. These notes with 
their references to books and articles, including the most recent, will be a 
godsend to students. 


Union Theological Seminary, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
New York. 
THE CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
A Stupy oF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PURITANISM IN ACTION 
By M. G. Jones, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1933. xiii, 


446 pages. $5.00. 


If the eighteenth-century in English history may in one sense be 
characterized as “the age of benevolence,” then a favorite form of that 
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benevolence was the charity school. For, as the author demonstrates in 
this exhaustively documented study, the four countries of the British 
Isles—England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales—became the scene of literally 
thousands of schools attended by hundreds of thousands of children, for 
whom practically no other means of education existed. 


Charity schools were established in two ways: by endowments, in 
which the wealthy figured, and by subscriptions, in which the masses of 
the middle-class shared. The latter method, however, soon overshadowed 
the former, for the “middling classes”’ became the major source of support. 
In the development and coordination of these schools for the poor the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which was founded in 
1699, played a strategic role. Though endorsed and supported by the 
clergy of the Established Church, it is doubtful whether they could have 
been very successful if it had not been for the direct service of laymen, in- 
cluding both men and women. 

Two factors, says the author, are chieily responsible for the rise of 
charity schools. The first was pauperism. The seething masses of the 
untutored poor constituted a vast seed bed for vice and indolence. To 
make them more useful, on the one hand, and to improve their morals on 
the other, the rudiments of knowledge seemed imperative. The other 
factor giving rise to schools for the poor was the desire to root out the 
persisting remnants of Roman Catholicism and to curtail the newer ten- 
dencies toward deistic infidelity. 

These two factors were decisive in shaping the content of the curri- 
culum. The bulk of it consisted of religious instruction, the center of 
which was the Bible and the Catechism; while the minor element dealt 
with specific duties and moralities of those whose station was to remain 
that of a social underling. To be sure, the three R’s found a limited place 
in the curriculum, but only as a means of inculcating principles of the 
Christian religion and of making the poor a greater source of economic 
benefit to those of higher rank. 

It should be emphasized that this charity-school movement was in no 
sense designed to modify the class-structure of English society. “The 
clothes which are bestowed upon them once in a year or two.”’ said Isaac 
Watts, “are of the coarsest kind, and of the plainest form, and thus they 
are sufficiently distinguished from children of the better rank, and they 
ought to be so distinguished.” It would be socially injurious, urged the 
Bishop of Norwich, “to qualify them for a rank to which they ought not to 
aspire.” The teachers were expected to inculcate in the children a sense 
of their inferior and dependent station. One of the hymns sung by the 
children reads as follows: 


Obscured by means and humble birth 
In ignorance we lay, 

Till Christian Bounty called us forth 
And led us unto day. 


Patrons of charity were expected to excel in the virtues of industry 
and honesty. Lessons V and VI from Mrs. Trimmer’s celebrated Teach- 
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er's Assistant illustrate the sort of moralizing that was drummed into the 
ears of the poor: 


Lesson V 


Learn to spin Wool and Linen. 

Learn to sew Shifts and Shirts and Caps. 
Learn to knit Hose. 

Learn to bake and brew and wash. 
Learn to clean Rooms and Pots and Pans. 


Lesson VI 


Do no wrong. 
It is a sin to steal a Pin. 


It is somewhat surprising to find that the charity-school movement 
was not widely sponsored in the circles of Evangelicalism. This was true 
in spite of the fact that none were more sensitive to the needs of the 
children of the poor than such men as John Wesley and George White- 
field. The author attributes this relative neglect to the fact that the 
revivalists were pre-occupied with the conversion of adults, in the belief 
that this was a quicker and more effective method of national regeneration. 


Duke University. H. Shelton Smith. 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Translated by THEODORE G. TAPPERT AND JoHN W. DosersTEIN. Volume 
I. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1942. xxiv, 728 pages. $3.50. 


Two hundred years have passed since Muhlenberg came to America 
to gather the scattered Lutherans into congregations and organize them 
into a synod. The most ambitious project undertaken in connection with 
the bi-centennial is the publication of three large volumes of Muhlenberg’s 
diaries. Volume I is already off the press, and the other two volumes 
are to follow within a year. 


The Patriarch of American Lutheranism, as Muhlenberg is called, 
labored in America during the formative period that embraces the Revo- 
lutionary War and the twenty years preceding. He was a contemporary 
of Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield, of Frelinghuysen and the 
Tennents, of Schlatter and William White. His life was an exhibit of 
amazing energy and the most varied activity. He travelled widely and 
observed carefully. He wrote down his experiences and observations with 
painstaking care for details. Even lengthy conversations are recorded in 
toto. He kept his diaries partly as a spiritual exercise, partly as a work 
of reference concerning his various travels and transactions, partly as a 
means of personal defence when he was attacked or called to account, but 
largely as a source of materials for his official reports to the fathers in 
Halle who had sent him to America. But the original diaries which are 
here translated are ten times as extensive as the Reports which were pub- 
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lished in Halle and which have hitherto been our chief source of informa- 
tion about Muhlenberg and his work. 


Sefore the work of translating could begin, the editors were obliged 
to do a vast amount of compiling and collating. In some instances there 
were as many as four different manuscript texts of the same passage, 
These texts fill twenty-eight bound volumes of manuscript, besides mi- 
crofilms or photocopies of Halle manuscripts now deposited in the Library 
of Congress. All of these have been combined in this translation into a 
single continuous narrative, with every variation carefully noted. 


The translation is thoroughly accurate and so skillful as to conceal 
almost completely the hand of the translator. It presents a delightfully 
readable narrative. The journals are printed in double column form on 
large pages 7 by 10 inches in size. Altogether this volume constitutes an 
unusually successful piece of book-making. And it presents a most inter- 
esting view of the total Muhlenberg, his times and his contemporaries. 


Muhlenberg was a very human being, a pious soul, a great organizer, 
a convinced Lutheran and a devout Christian. He was in frequent perils 
of man and beast, almost constantly exposed to the elements, aad often in 
controversy with sectarians and clerical tramps. He wrote with amazing 
candor on all kinds of interesting topics, and his journals throw a flood 
of light on social and cultural conditions in eighteenth century America. 
“He discusses colonial travel, the cost of living, the preparation of food, 
the scourge of epidemic diseases, and the prevalence of superstition. He 
reports the protests which the Germans on the frontier presented to the 
Quaker legislature of Pennsylvania against its failure to provide protection 
against the Indians. He describes the effects of the Revolution on himself 
and the people among whom he moved-—the misgivings and hopes, the 
movements of troops and rumble of cannon fire, the destruction and want. 
He refers to practical aspects of laws and courts. He takes great interest 
in medicine, having learned ‘a little something’ in the Halle infirmary, and 
reveals that he practiced phlebotomy on himself and others. [ven a man 
who was stabbed in a tavern brawl was bled in an effort to save him from 
death. Muhlenberg carefully notes how to make salve to cure rheumatism, 
how to mix a remedy for snake-bites, how to keep insects off cabbage, how 
to prevent cider from souring, and how to keep flies off horses.” 


What Muhlenberg has to say of religious conditions, in his journals, 
is equaliy important and interesting. He reports contacts and conferences 
with leaders and members of every religious persuasion. He discusses 
the character of clergy and people, the financing and construction of 
churches, the salaries and fees received by ministers, clerical vestments, 
liturgical appointments and practices, preaching and church music, cate- 
chization and education, the administration of the sacraments, marriage 
and funeral customs, pastoral visitation, missionary labors aniong Negroes 
and Indians, congregational and synodical organization, and a host of 
other things. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Abdel Ross Wentz. 
Gettysburg, Penna. 
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A HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH 


By R. W. Avsricut. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Evangelical Press, 1942. 
501 pages. $3.50. 


This new and informative story of the Evangelical Church is one 
that will be warmly welcomed by members of that church, and by students 
of American Christianity outside it. The author, a descendant of the 
founder of the denomination, is professor of Church History in the Evan- 
gelical School of Theology, Reading, Pennsylvania. For years he has 
been actively associated with the Historical Society of the church. Thus by 
training and circumstances he is qualified to make this full-length portrait 
of the Evangelical Church—the first in more than fifty years. 

The Evangelical Church itself is typical of one segment of American 
Christianity. Motivated by the fervent piety of the Great Revival 
among German speaking Pennsylvanians, the Albright movement reacted 
from the German churches, and ultimately coalesced into a church organ- 
ization rather in spite of, than because of the outright intentions of Jacob 
Albright. Dr. Albright, fortified by data, some heretofore unused, has 
described the vision and valiant labors of Jacob Albright and his co- 
laborers who were typical of at least one portion of the Great Revival. If 
the charge of sectarianism was ever levelled against the I¢vangelical 
Church, this study shows how the movement developed a “church” mind 
which has repeatedly manifested itself in a fraternal and ecumenical spirit. 
Merger proceedings with the Methodists nearly succeeded in 1843 and 
1871. Segments of the Albright fellowship did merge in 1922: a Basis of 
Merger with the Church of the Untied Brethren in Christ was ratified in 
1942. The Evangelical Church was the first denomination to give its offi- 
cial allegiance and membership to the World Council of Churches. 


One of the finest sections in Dr. Albright’s book is that which de- 
scribes the brave struggle of brave souls in taking the Gospel to the fron- 
tier. Ministerial support was scandalously small, but undismayed and in- 
defatigably, the pioneer preachers went their rounds. [Equally significant 
are the successive sections which treat the development of a social conscience 
within the church. Official pronouncements upon current moral and social 
issues are cited, ranging all the way from matters of wearing apparel and 
membership in secret societies, to declarations on the liquor issue, slavery 
and war. 


All who must deal with Anglicized German names will overlook the 
instances of inconsistencies in the spelling of proper names. Leonhart (p. 
118), Leonhard (p. 107), and Leonard (p. 54) are severally used as the 
Christian name of Leonhart Zimmerman. <A few errors have crept into 
the text, such as that which locates the first church to be dedicated after 
the merger in 1922 in Chippewa Falls, New York (p. 339) instead of 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. In some instances, the misstatement is subse- 
quently corrected: Union Seminary was not “the first educational institu- 
tion” (p. 218) as the author later recognizes (p. 291). The discussion of 
Albright’s separation from Methodism, and the reiteration of Methodism’s 
disinterest in German evangelism may not be persuasive to all readers. 
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Nor will all concur with Professor Albright’s contention that Jacob Al- 
bright was the first bishop of the denomination. 

3ut beyond all these things, the fact remained that Professor Albright 
has presented a scholarly and significant contribution to his church and to 
students of American Christianity. In addition to the fresh approach 
toward Evangelical history in the body of the book, the appendix contains 
a great wealth of primary facts—rosters of church officials, conference 
lists, etc. For the first time a bibliography of Evangelical literature and 
material has been compiled and this is published in the appendix. The 
generous index will add materially to the usefulness of the book. 


Evangelical Theological Seminary, Paul H. Eller, 
Naperville, IIl. 


HISTORY OF EVANGELICAL MISSIONS 


By Pauv H. Etver. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Evangelical Press. 321 pages. 
$1.50. 


That a zeal for Christian missions, similar to that of the Apostolic 
Church, characterized this distinctly American church is clearly shown by 
Professor Eller in his History of Evangelical Missions. The author points 
out that the Evangelical Church was born of the missionary spirit. Jacob 
Albright, the founder, “not only conformed to a sensible and ecumenical 
conception of Christian missions, but his faithful service was undergirded 
with all the motives which continue to inspire Christian missions and mis- 
sionaries.” 

Within a generation of the beginning of the Evangelical Church in 
1880 a general Missionary Society was founded by 1839, although indeed 
the work of the new and small church in the preceding years had been 
almost entirely missionary. This volume, which was published in com- 
memoration of a century of the life and work of the Missionary Society of 
the Evangelical Church, narrates the complete story of missions in this 
denomination for the first time. Although other books and pamphlets 
have set forth certain aspects of this missionary adventure, this book is the 
first to attempt a comprehensive statement. One might wish that at least 
a list of the major publications related to Evangelical Missions could have 
been included in this magnificent story. While the work was obviously 
written for the average uncritical lay reader there would have been some 
value if the work could also have been documented. 

The Evangelical Church extended its work into the Dominion of 
Canada as early as 1861, laying the basis for a work now constituting two 
conferences. Within half a century missionaries had gone to Germany 
where, in 1865, the German Conference was organized. From this base 
the Evangelical Church has extended its work and influence into Switzer- 
land, France, Poland, and Latvia. 

By strange coincidence major mission establishments in the [Evan- 
gelical Church were made every 25 years. The mission to Japan was begun 
in 1875 and the one in China in 1900. Curiously enough the very un- 
fortunate division in the denomination in 1891 involved these Oriental 
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missions; the dismissal of a superintendent in Japan proved to be an im- 
mediate cause of the breach. After the division both groups established 
missions in China which were reunited after the merging of the separated 
bodies in 1922. 

In the treatment of so many details regarding many remote points 
and missionaries, whose biographical facts are not readily available, minor 
errors are quite understandable. Dr. C. C. Talbot and Dr. M. I. Ritzman, 
missionaries to China, are not graduates of Central Pennsylvania College 
but Albright College (236). Minor errors also occur in the story of the 
African Mission (267ff.). 


Dr. Eller is professor of Church History in the Evangelical Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Naperville, Ill., and well fitted for the task which he has so 
well completed. He was born and reared in an Evangelical parsonage, 
trained in the schools of the denomination and traveled widely on the mis- 
sion fields in Europe, the Orient, and in this country. He has added much 
illustrative material in pictures of leaders, groups, and fine maps of the 
mission fields. The work should commend itself for wide reading in the 
denomination and especially in interdenominational groups interested in 
the missionary enterprise of the universal church. 


Evangelical School of Theology, R. W. Albright. 
Reading, Pa. 


LIFE AND THOUGHT OF A COUNTRY PREACHER 
C. W. Grarton, D.D., LL.D. 


By ALLEN Casaniss. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. 219 pages. $2.00. 


Cornelius Washington Grafton was a minister in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church who spent the whole of his ministerial career (1873-1934) 
as pastor of a small country church in Mississippi. According to the 
author, “the roads are just now being improved and it is only in the last 
few years that electric lights have reached the village. There are still no 
telephones there.” A tuning fork was used to pitch the tune for the 
congregational singing until 1880. 


Though numerous calls came to Dr. Grafton he preferred to remain 
where he was. He was a Presbyterian of the old school, a thorough-going 
Calvinist (whose theology remained unaltered in all essentials until the 
end of his life). a strict Sabbatarian (even knitting for the Red Cross on 
Sunday was contrary to the fourth commandment), and an unyielding 
opponent of worldliness (dancing and card plaving) as well as modernism. 
“He believed that children have only the Devil in them, and the duty of 
Christian instruction was to release the Old Serpent and put Christ in 
instead.”” His sermons lasted from forty minutes to an hour, and were 
strongly theological and exegetical in their turn. He quoted frequently 
from the Latin authors, as well as from the Greek New Testament. He 
opposed any attempts to unite with the Northern branch of the church, 
and held staunchly to what he considered the “spirituality of the church.” 
He taught that Negroes belonged to an inferior race, and insisted at the 
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same time that ministers had no right to deal with social issues. 

This is not distinguished biography, in its subject matter or in its pre- 
sentation. It does set before us the mind of a scholarly, yet ultra-con- 
servative Southern Presbyterian minister, in the most conservative Pres- 
byterian synod. 


Union Theological Seminary, Ernest Trice Thompson, 
Richmond, Va. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCES 


By Witttam RepMonp Curtis. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. 355 pages. $4.00. 


The Lambeth Conferences, as is well known, are discussions among 
the representatives of the Angelican Church and related bodies throughout 
the world, including the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
called by the Archbishop of Canterbury and conducted under his presidency 
in Lambeth Palace. These conferences have for three quarters of a cen- 
tury served to clarify Anglican thinking and unify the Angelican body. 

Professor Curtis of New York Universitv approaches the discussion 
of these conferences from the angle of general British constitutional and 
imperial history. The development and structure of Lambeth as an in- 
stitution somewhat parallels the British Commonwealth of Nations; as a 
matter of fact the Lambeth idea developed twenty years before the present 
political conception. The churches or communions represented at Lambeth 
are autonomous, as are the overseas dominions of the Empire, and par- 
ticipation is voluntary. The conferences in the Archbishop’s palace in 
London preserve the Anglican idea in the independent denominations 
which stemmed originally from the church in Britain, just as the Colonial 
Conferences preserve the idea and attachments of Empire throughout the 
far-flung Dominions. 

All this is brought out by Professor Curtis and this viewpoint makes 
the volume of interest to a constituency of students much wider than those 
ordinarily interested in the affairs of the Anglican Church. 

The present volume covers the conferences of 1867 and 1878, although 
Chapter V briefly summarizes the contributions of the last five conferences 
to the further development of Pan-American organization. It is to be 
regretted that a detailed discussion of the later conferences comparable to 
that dealing with those of 67 and ’78 could not be included. The author 
points out that such was the original intention but “upon investigation, 
however, it became apparent that an adequate treatment of the subject as 
a whole, involving as it would a comprehensive history of the Anglican 
Communion since 1850, must await the future.” In spite of this necessary 
limitation we have in the present volume a valuable contribution in the field 
of church history. 


New York City. Elmer T. Clark. 














